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GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE! 


25,000 of these great books sold in a few months.’ An unprecedented demand. At this 
marvelously low price an immense sale must fellow, and the edition is limited. Order 
at ence so us te be in time. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


S6 GREAT BOoEKS EO et S$c.oo. 


25,000 Sold in Five Months. ——“£ —— - All New and Perfect. 
Choice of two plans for ordering. Cheri One-Quarter of Former Price. 






: LLFE 
HONARY 
secant EPISTLES 
: BIBLE Ovo RS 
SAINT:PAUL 


1524 pages. 756 je 1880 es. 1024 x 1014 es. 
ogxeugad inches. mex tnaatie inches. 11x8x3 ‘inches. 94x644x23¢ inches. 9x! inches. 


Rt penta recent | Now Only $6.00 Cash. 
Life and Epistles of St. : OR 
$7.00 on the Monthiy Payment Plan. 


Cruden’s Concordance 
EDERSHELM’S_ LIFE AND TIMES or Jes THE MESSIAH. 
thorized American Edition. 
2 volumes, regular price, 96 Royal 8vo. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., Oxen 
1,524 ages, nantaomel: bound in aflk cloth. Ph.D., Lecturer Oxfo ae University, 
e Sunday-School Times recommends it: ‘ It is positively refreshing to read a life of the Saviour which is critical in the 
best and truest sense of the word, and is Biblical at the same t 


JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, AND BROWN’S Fo do ‘COMMENTARY. dee complete commentary--critical, 




















explanatory, and practical—on the Old and New Testaments. By rt Jamieson, D.D 1 * veers 

Glasgow; ev. A. B. Faussett, A. e, St. Cuthbert’s, York; and David i Brow wh, refeceer 

Theo ogy. Aberdeen. One panwe Super-Ro oyal Gotavo Volume of Nearly Fourteen Hundred Pages. Strongiy Bound in Cloth. 
Rev. "A. Vi Vincent, 0: Chu va “This immense book Samereny 4 Yanee on the table of every Bible student. It is 


CRU DEN’S CONCORDANCE, By Alexander Cruden, M. A. "Co mplete in two ports. Pegs okay large octavo 
pages, handsomely and strongly pone in cloth. Christians of all denominations know that Script interpreter of - 
Scripture, and, next to the sacred writings, no volume better deserves a place in the library of the ‘Bible Student than Cruden’s 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Cla-sical Examiner of 
University of London. Contains 1,024 large pages printed on excellent pa r, finely illustrated. and handsomely and 
strongly bound in cloth: Contains every name in t ibid and Apocrypha of which anything can be said. 

THE LIFE AUD EP STLES OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A.. of Cambeteees: On and 
J. S. Howson, D. of Liverpool. Contains 1,014 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, maps, c 
great work is ncospted by ; Bible students in all lands, and there is none that will compare with it in giving a life-like cloutine tes | 
the great Apostle and the work which he did. 


TWO PLANS FOR OBTAINING THE SIX BOOKS AT ONCE. 
1. d $6.00, and we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, and guarantee safe delivery, you paying 
“freight or vexpres charges. 
2. @, and promise, in your letter, $1.00 a month for six months, poking $7.00 as complete payment, and 
we will ae =| Le six books at onee:t securely toner, Fou paying paying freight or express charges. rf es 


We will take back any or all books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, and will return money, deducting 
only the return frei; 7 Lg — ress charges. This marvelous offer is limited to the balance of the editions, and money will be 
returned if the boo! us ted and we cannot fill your order. Established 1866. 


ce As ri aia reliability, we refer to The Independent or to any commercial agency. 


S.S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
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THE NEW CENTURY 


TEACHER’S MONTHLY 


FOR BIBLE CLASS, INTERMEDIATE AND JUVENILE. TEACHERS, - 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PASTORS. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY 


™he publication of The New Century Teacher’s Monthly (begun in January) has 
met a prompt response from earnest and progressive Sunday School Teachers in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Nothing like it has ever been offered, and in no other 
publication do the lessons receive such exhaustive and comprehensive treatment. It 
occupies a field entirely its own and is an invaluable aid to every Sunday-school teacher 








EDITED BY 
DAVID C. COOK 
























Nl. or 10c. per quarter. Single copies, 5c. 





who wishes to keep fully informed as to the latest and best methods. 


THE MARCH NUMBER 


of the THE NEW CENTURY TEACHER is of especial interest and value. In addition to most 
complete exposition of the lessons for the month, it contains the following: 

LITTLE LESSONS; by J. L. HARBOUR.—‘ The Last Word,” “‘ Looking for God,” ** Stick 
to Him,” ** Those Little Imitators,” ‘‘ His Teacher Called,’’ ‘‘ Be of Good Cheer.”’ 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERTS; by Ms. OTIS ATWOOD.—“ How to Prepare Them,” 
*“Helpers,”’ “Selection of Talent,’’ “‘ Arrangement of Exercises," “‘ Rehearsals,’ ‘‘ Purpose 
of the Concert,” “ The Child Who Needs Prompting,” “-A Successful Concert,”’ etc. 

HINTS AND HELPS FOR EASTER; by ALICE MAY DOUGLAS.— “Easter 
Letters,” ‘‘ Easter Gifts,’ ‘‘Home-Made Easter Cards,” ‘Easter Socials,” and numerous 
hints’ to teachers and officers; also, a number of elegant half-tone engravings showing 
church interiors decorated for Easter Day observance. 

HELPS OVER HARD PLACES; by C. D. MEIGS, Gen. Sec’y State S. S. Association of 
Indiana — A Sunday School Hard Nut,” “ A Bit of Correspondence,” ** The Reply.’ 

METHODS OF WORKING.—“ Hints for Class Review,” by CARRIE B. LEONARD. 
Also, ‘“‘ The Dress of Teachers,” by Mary E. Q. Brush. 

ROUND TABLE.—“ Several Plans for Review,” ‘‘Ten Minutes a Day to Easter, = 
“Review Question Bee,” “Review Scheme Using Perry Pictures,” “Easter and Chriet. 
likeness,” “‘ How to Teach Little Ones,” “* General Review,” etc. 

HEART-LIFE HELPS.—“All-Round Christians,” ‘‘ Those Vanishing Colors,” ete., etc. 


PRICE.—Single subscription, 60c. per year. Clubs ef three or more, mailed to separate 
addresses, 50c. each. In lots of three or more, to schools, mailed to one address, 40c. 





For Revival, Prayer and Evangelistic 


MEBHTINGS. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


AND COSPEL SONCS 


Is now ar adopted 2 many churches, etc. throughout the 
land, $25, $30 and 38 per 100, according to binding. Samples 
of either, 3 $30 ree, 25 cents 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


The Church tress 
H Association M agrazines, 


a published for thirty active churches in 
3) PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK and BOSTON, 
i are interesting ublications for Church 
i members of all denominations. 

| Send 25 cents for 12 Sample Copies. 

fal Combined Monthly Circulation, 35,000 


is If you are an ADVERTISER you should 
put these magazines on your list. 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


E CHURCH PRESS ASSOC’N, 
200 So. 10th St., Philada., Pa. 


USE our jernes & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


















“pwicnt L. MOODY 

Official and only eeteatic teens Written by his son, WM, R. 

Miveval torins.: Preignt pas. Credit given. “A golden oppertanity 
e ri) 

for you. Out at free. Pay rit ite to-day. Deeg uiccaase. 6 


P. W. ZIEGLER & CO. 253 hesmtest uiMlads.er 


. WANTED. 


Active and pret gg men to represent us in Eaxtern, Western. 
and Southern States. Weekly salary orcommissions paid. Make ap- 
plication by letter, giving reference, age, and previous occupation, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - - New Yerk, Chicage. 


D> TEINWAY 


RAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








9 Call an Form Also f ie now pnewiy. Sevemiet patent Taetaltnss Pianos in 
assortment of n: pdm | at arta Grand, U "Upriehtane Squats 


n 
Pianos of other ma make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED 





HOW ENGLAND 


SAVED EUROPE 


The Story of the Great War, 1793-1815 


By W.-H. FITCHETT. To be in 4 vols. (vols. 1, 2, and 3 now ready). 


$2.00. 

Vor. I1.—From THE Low Countrizs VoL, 

To Eeypr. 

“ 7)R. FITCHETT is sympathetic 
toward ability wherever he 

finds it, and his entertaining style 

should give him a wide circle of 

readers,”*—The Nation. 


““c THE work is worthy of the author of ‘Deeds That Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.* 


II.—NeELson 
STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 


- THE plan and point of view of 
the work distinguish it at once 

Srom all existing histories of the 

period,” —Review of Reviews. 


Each vol, illustrated. 1rz2mo, 


Vor. IIL—Tue 
PENINSULA, 


= (COMBINES both naval and 
military history, and is written 

with extraordinary fire and anima- 

tion.’’—Boston Transcript. 


AND THE War IN THE 


Mr. Fitchett gives us in 


chronological order and with a few connecting links a series of pices. naval and military. By this means the great ~ 


pageant of the war passes before our eyes as in a moving panorama. T 


is may not be the history required by the student and 


the politician, but it is exactly the sort of history desired by the million.””— 7he Spectator. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By A, T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CORIOLANUS 
JULIUS CASAR 


KING yey 
KING RICHARD II. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


KING HENRY IV, 


KING HENRY V. KING HENRY VI, 


M R. QUILLER-COUCH’S plan in this book has been to throw into plain, simple narrative form the stories in the historical 


_Plays of Shakespeare with the idea of representing these vivid pictures so that young readers me | be attracted to them, In 
carrying out this plan he has kept to the story, but made it a story of men’s motives and feelings as wel 


as of actual events, The 


book does for the historical plays what Lamb’s “‘ Tales from Shakespeare” does for the comedies and tragedies, 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA 





ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER 


By WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN 


The adventures and 
Obserbations of an 
American in Rhodesia. 


% I? is capital reading, and is a truthful picture of Rhodesia 

I can speak practically. as 
Mr. Brown went in with me in the force that went through to 
relieve Bulawayo.”—Crcit RHODEs. s $3.00. 


and of the late rebellion 


With 32 full-page il- 
eee and 2 maps. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROY DEVEREUX, 


With a Map. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“« The author is a keen observer, and-she sets forth her impressions of travel with engagi 


sprightliness. Just the 


kind of popular survey of existing conditions which deserves a welcome, since it presents poe information in terse, agreeable 


form.”—New York Tribune. 


: : THEOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 





PURITAN PREACHING IN 
ENGLAND 


By the Rev Dr. Joun Brown. of Bedford, England, author of 
“« The Pilgrim Fathers of New England,” etc. r2mo. $1.50. 
A study of the great figures and great movements associated 

with the history of Puritanism in England. John Colet, 

Thomas Goodwin, John Bunyan, Richard Baxter, and of rep- 

resentative preachers of modern Puritanism, Thomas Binney, 

C. H. Spurgeon, R. W. Dale, and Alexander Maclaren, are 

among the leaders in Puritan thought who are portrayed. 


THE SOCIAL MEANING of MOD- 
ERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


in England By Tuomas C. Hatt, D.D., Professor in Union 

Theological Seminary. 12mo, $1.50. 

Among the suggestive topics presented in these papers, 
which were the Ely Lectures for bop are the Evangelical Re- 
vival in numerous of its aspects, eyanism, the Tractarians, 
Methodism, the Broad Church Movement, etc. 


CHRISTIAN AND CIVIC ECON- 
OMY OF LARGE TOWNS 


By Tuomas Cuacmgrs, Abridged and edited by Prof 
C, R. Henperson, of the University ot Chicaen ies. 
$1.25, net. : 
This new edition makes Chalmers’s important work for the 
first time available for general use. Professor Henderson’s 
introduction comprises a biographical notice. an analysis of 
par orernond niet a Some, and an account of con- 
tribution to socio! mong the most import: 
the germs of the social eonllennett idea. ee ee 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


By James Vernon Bartiet,M.A_ (Vol. I. in “ 

Epochs of Church History.””) 12mo, Sn ple asics: 

Professor Bartlet has described the constitution, poli 3 
trine, worship, and the social and spiritual life of hae solic 
Church of the first century of the Christian Era, ing to 
impress upon the reader the unity of spirit amid the diversity 
of thinking which characterized the primitive Church, 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Have Removed 
io 
372 Fifth Avenue, 
Cor. 35th St. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 


, Publishers and Book Sellers. 


D. L. MOODY 


ONLY | 
OFFICIAL 
LIFE 
is by His Son 




















Greatest Opportunity 
for Agents. 


The only official or author- 
ized Life of Dwight L. Moody 
is writtea b 8 son, W. R. 
at his father’s expressed 
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therefore waste your time, but canvass for this one only au- 
thorized subscription book. Nearly 600 . Positively 
only book with exclusive illustrations from family portraits, 
etc., (nearly 100). Elegant prospectus post free for 25c. Send 
for it quick. F 

Endorsed by Ira D. Sankey. 
0 N L Y or Containing the Femily Portraits. 

or Having access to his library and letters 

or Issued with approval of Fami 


WORK or Approved by Faculty and Trastees of Mr. 


oody’s Institutions. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
158 Fifth Ave., | 68 Washington St., | 154 Yonge St., 
New York. Chicago. Toronto. 


CAUTION.—Handle only the book 6 e ° 
son, All others are uoauthorised. uasietondin 
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BUSINESS MANAGER DESIRED. 


e. 
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Brielle, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL 
Prepares for American and European Universities 


LOCATION 


BREiLe, the location of ‘the fare Academy, . = 
¢ prettiest spots on t! ersey shore and it 
an ideal place for a boys’ school, It is situated on the 
Long Branch Division of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, fifty-nine miles from New York City. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 


A VERY important feature of the Gerlach Academy’s 

course of studies and one to which the attention 
of parents and guardians whose sons or es are to 
enter busi is especially called, is its instruction in 
Geometrical, Architectural, Free-hand and Industrial 
drawing and, finally, fo special practical instruction in 
various WoRKSHOPS. 
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THE TABLE 


T is well supplied with food of the best quality. 
The location renders it easy to o ot. a 
lutely fresh meat, vegetables, milk, etc. This is of it- 
a great advantage. ‘ 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
CTH academy is non-sectarian, Morning and even- 
ing prayers and Sunday services at the village 
churches, at which all cadets are required to attend. 


Tee REREREBERBRPEREREE SE | 
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E ACADEMY: 





WE TAKE CARE OF YOUR BOY DURING § 
YOUR TRIP TO PARIS THIS SUMMER § 





Sarrrs 





TRIP TO EUROPE. Under our own perzonal 
man: ent, assisted by the Bureau of Universit 
el, with headquarters at Cornell 


France, Germany, 

including the ex- 

pain, Sweden and Nor- 

desire. 

ae an woe sten : —e, 
chology, agogy, io , 
d Ethics, Wature, an 

lal Science, Socia! 


tland, 
Switzerland, 
position and the Passion Play. 





and Business. 
ited number only can be accommodated. We, as repre- 
EM ny Dureas of University Travel, have also 37 


0 t. » 
address JOSEPH L. DIXON formerly Pres. and Vice- 
fun of the Bible Normal College, Springfield, ass. 





*The: Cambridge School .fo%* 


GIRLS. $ 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 





such careful and kind! 
daughter when away from home. 


Second half year begins February ist. 
The Manual describes the school. 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 4 
SPOOSOHSOHNOOSSSOHOSOSOHOHOCHOSCHOOOSOOOO, 





EDUCATION 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest University. 


Three year course janging to degree of LL.B. prepares for ad- 

‘ mission: to the Bar in all the States. For catalogue address the 
a E. BARRRTT, LL.B., Athenseum Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








CORRESPONDENCE IS DESIRED with Churches 
which are ready to accept the scientific point of view, and to 
attempt to work out a new series of lessons for the Sunday 
schools of the world, based not on what the teacher wants to 
teach, but a what the child of 5,8 12, 16, and the adult actually 
needs—must have ; 

Headquarters for all up to date S. 8, supplies, lists of 


books, etc. 
‘Address JOSEPH L. DIXON, Springfield, Mass., formerly 
Pres. and hs . of the Bible Normal College. 
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Special Trial 
Offer New and 

Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies, side by side, each a. different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming beyond con-~ 


ception, Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, mar- J 
vels in beauty and true to color? If not, you have : 
not seen Mer mong nea! ee a ah attained. 
Asa tri er, we will mail for cents: 
: eec0cee 
Coal Bl 


Cardinal Red, 








......0f the unscrupulous dealer, who for 
the sake of a larger profit will send you Flour 
in plain barrel or sacks, claiming it to be 
“Franklin Mills Fine Flour of the Entire 
Wheat,” “is just as good, is better,.etc.”’ If 
WER = : you are satisfied with the flour sold under 


publication on Flowers our Trade Mark, insist that the packages 
Catalogue of 156 pages and 9 Colored Plates. delivered to you bear our label. 


lf your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see that 
you are supplied, 


The genuine made only by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


toes, ete. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 

















Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed ; 
is just as important to the man behind the plow as % 
good ammunition is to the “ man behind the gun.” 4 

Out 1900 Catalogue of An 
EVERYTHING tz GARDENS 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine @ 
of information on garden topics. To give our Catalogue 4 
the largest possible distribution, we make the following ¥ 
liberal offer : 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
Counts as Cash. xy 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
seen, and who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail % 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-¢ 
cent “Harvest”Collection of seeds, containing one packet each 
of New Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New & 
Giant Comet Asters, White Plume Celery, French Breakfast @ 
Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which @ 
® when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order % 
® of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.0c0and upward. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 








Covert an] weed 
Suitings. 


For outing costumes of all kinds no wash- 
able dress fabric is more durable and popu- 
lar than these materials. 

Of good body yet soft in weave, their re- 
semblance to the woolen Tweeds and 
Coverts is remarkable. The new designs 
show stripes, checks and plaids in various 
mixtures, the good dust colors, browns and 
blues, predominating. 

These fabrics hold their shape well and 
lend themselves readily to smart tailor- 
made effects now in vogue. 

Price 40 to 50 cents a yard. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


‘*THE LINEN STORE,’’ 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


1 ah 


Registered Trade Mork- 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’s On wrapper. 























GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING 


FLORIDA WEST COAST HOTELS 


NOW OPEN . 
RPwPlant System 





TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fla. 


A, E. DICK, Manager. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf,Fia. 


W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 


O. L. FRISBEE, Manager. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


P. F. BROWN, Manager. 


SOL oS aS a tn nan hb nh bn nn nn nn ln linind 
nant ttt inti ttt ttt 


The ** UNIVERSITY ”’ is the name of this, one of our ¢ 
nectar » latest Reclining Chairs. It is a brainworker’s chair. The { 


x , back is adjustable, e arms lift up and turn over, formin 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. nepal gor gal 7 


2 whaiaee a wine, holding books, etc. i 
H. DIEFFENBACH e make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the 


, Lessee 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Ass’t Manager. 


THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla 


J. H. MURDICK, Manager. 


Through-Train Service New York to Florida 
For illustrated booklet, address Plant yom. 290 Broadway, 


New York, and Travelers’ toformation Co., 3 Park Place, N. Y. 


: Regent. Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. 
&% These are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 


4 
> Rolling Chairs, We make over 50 styles and can fur- { 
, nish a suitable chair for any case. Catalogue RB. 4 
? _ Sargent’s Economic System of Devices for Brain Workers is 
; also something worth knowing about. It embraces Sargent’s ¢ 
? Unrivaled Ro Book Cases, Sargent’s various styles of { 
, Reading Stands, ictionary, Atlas and Folio Holders, Adjust- 
? able Reading Desks, attachable to chairs, etc Catalogue 
> D. In writing, particularize. All catalogues free. 4 








, GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 289 W Fourth Ave. next 23d St., N.Y. ‘ 
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Survey of the World. 


The new Interoceanic Canal 
treaty was written and pro- 
posed by our Government, 
and was accepted in its present form by 
Great Britain. With the expressed purpose 
of removing any obstacle offered by the old 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, it provides in Ar- 
ticle I that the canal may be made under 
the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, either directly at its own 
cost, or through the agency of a corpora- 
tion, and that our Government “ shall have 
and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 
struction, as well as the exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal.” The two Governments, 
for the preservation and maintenance of the 
general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished in the original treaty, adopt rules 
which are substantially those adopted by 
Great Britain and other Powers in 1888 for 
the neutralization of the Suez Canal. These 
are that the canal “shall be free and open 
in time of war .as in time of peace, to the 
vessels of commerce:and of war of all 
nations on terms of entire equality;” that 
there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation in charges or other conditions; that 
the canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall 
any right of war be exercised in it; that war 
vessels of a belligerent shall not take on 
Stores in the canal, but shall pass through 
with the least possible delay; that war ves- 
sels of a belligerent shall not remain in wa- 
ters within three miles of either terminus 
for more than twenty-four hours, and a war 
vessel of one belligerent must wait twenty- 
four hours after the departure of the war 
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vessel of another; that no fortifications shall 
be erected commanding the: canal or the 
waters adjacent, altho our Government may 
maintain a military police to protect the ca- 
nal against lawlessness and disorder. It is 
also provided that other powers shall at 
once be invited to join in the agreement. 
The treaty has been very favorably received 
in England and on the Continent wherever 
an opinion. has been expressed. What 
seemed at first to be formidable opposition 
in Congress to the provision against for- 
tifications is now dying out, as it is realized 
that fortifications are not needed when all 
the great Powers unite to enforce neutral- 
ity. Senators Hanna, Aldrich, Morgan, Da- 
vis and others predict that the treaty will be 
ratified substantially as it stands. Mr. Hep- 
burn, however, and a few others who de- 
sired to subsidize American shipping by dis- 
crimination in charges, assert that our Gov- 
ernment has abandoned the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and still insist upon the right to for- 
tify. Great Britain asked for no concession 
in return for her acceptance of the treaty, 
and none was granted. 


ef 
The debate. in the House 
upon the tariff for Porto 
Rico and the Constitutional 
question involved will begin on the 15th 
inst. The reports of the Republican majority 
and the Democratic minority of the Ways 
and Means Committee were foreshadowed 
in these pages last week. The first holds 
that the Constitution does not extend beyond 
the States, and that Congress, having full 
power with respect to legislation for the Ter- 
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ritories, may make a special tariff for Porto 
Rico. The second denies that the scope of 
the Constitution is thus restricted, declares 
that the exercise of the power claimed by 
the majority would be “ pure and simple im- 
perialism,” and protests earnestly against 
the subjection of Porto Rico to a policy of 
spoliation. Mr. McCall (Republican), sub- 
mits a separate report, asserting that, 
whether the Constitution extends over Porto 
Rico or not, Congress is restrained by the 
limitations of it in legislating for the island 
and cannot constitutionally pass the re- 
ported bill. “ Is it not clear,’ he asks, “ that 
at the outset you are paving the way for a 
more hideous extortion and robbery than 
ever disgraced India?” Mr. McCall will 
have no support on the Republican side, it 
is said, because it is believed that the adop- 
tion of his views would require the “ open 
door” at Manila to be closed, and compel 
the free admission of Philippine products at 
our ports. The Democrats will insist that 
under the Constitution trade with all the 
hew possessions must be free. In the Sen- 
ate last week the debate upon the Philip- 
pines was continued. Mr. Pettigrew having 
asserted in the preceding week that Dr. 
Schurman, President of the Philippine Com- 
mission, had sought unsuccessfully to bribe 
the insurgents, Mr. Depew read a letter in 
which Dr. Schurman said: 


“ Had this preposterous statement been made 
anywhere else I should not have paid any at- 
tention to it; but as it has been made in the 
Senate of the United States I desire to say to 
you that it is absolutely without foundation.” 


Mr. Depew remarked that at the time of Mr. 
Pettigrew’s speech Dr. Schurman was in 
Washington, and that Mr. Pettigrew could 
easily have asked him for the facts. Where- 
upon Mr, Pettigrew repeated his old com- 
plaint about “facts withheld,” ‘ informa- 
tion garbled,” and “ an ally treacherously at- 
tacked.” The Hague treaty was ratified on 


the 5th. The time allotted for ratification 
of the Argentine treaty of reciprocity expired 
on the 10th, and it is reported that no action 
upon the other similar treaties will be taken. 
It is thought that, owing to Republican op- 
position, the ship subsidy bill will be laid 
aside until the next session. A resolution of 
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sympathy with the Boers was passed in the 
Senate on the 10th by inadvertence while 
very few Senators were present. The action 
was at once reconsidered: 


5 


Governor Taylor decided 
last Saturday afternoon 
that he would not accept 
the agreement signed at Louisville on the 
5th by leading men in each party, but would 
dismiss the. troops, convene the Legislature 
again at Frankfort and permit the contro- 
versy to be settled by the courts. The Re- 
publican legislators, a minority in each 
branch, had been in session four days in a 
school room at the remote village of London, 
and had just issued warrants for the arrest 
of the Democratic members, who, with a ma- 
jority and a quorum in each branch, had been 
holding sessions in Louisville under the di- 
rection of Governor Beckham. The advice of 
two hundred representative Republicans was. 
taken by Governor Taylor on Saturday at a 
conference in Frankfort, and his decision had 
their approval. He dismissed nearly all of 
the troops, and by proclamation summoned 
the Legislature to meet in the State ‘House 
on the 12th. Wpon the recommendation of 
Beckham the Democrats decided to remain 
in Louisville and to send to Frankfort a 
committee of inquiry, as Beckham had told 
them they could not be sure of protection at 
the capital. The agreement which Taylor 
declined to approve required him to accept 
without dispute the decision of the Legisla- 
ture if that body should validate by resolu- 
tion in joint session its irregular action in 
favor of Goebel and Beckham; granted him 
and his associates immunity for all that had 
taken place; called for the withdrawal of the 
militia; and promised that the Legislature 
should enact “an absolutely fair and non- 
partisan election law.” Taylor was urged by 
Republicans in many parts of the State not 
to sign it. He did not like the terms, which 
called for surrender and precluded an appeal 
to the courts thereafter. He was not confi- 
dent that a good election law would be 
passed. He believed he had been elected by 
a plurality of 40,000 instead of the 2,300 al- 
lowed by the Election Commissioners, and he 
offered to submit the whole question to three 
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men chosen by the United States Supreme 
Court. The Republicans have applied to 
Judge Taft, of the United States Circuit 
Court, for an injunction against the Demo- 
cratic Election Commissioners, and they hold 
that all the proceedings of the Democratic 
legislators since the adjournment by procla- 
mation have been illegal. The funeral of 
Goebel took place in Frankfort on the 8th. 
Eulogies were pronounced by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Stanley, the Rev. T. N. Arnold and other 
clergymen. The most impressive address 
was that of Senator Blackburn, whose’ elo- 
quent tribute to the dead showed how com- 
pletely he had laid aside the purpose which 


animated him five years ago when he prom-’ 


ised by the side of the coffin of his friend, 
Colonel Sanford (whom Goebel killed) to 
make it his “life’s mission to avenge him by 
burying his slayer in the depths of merited 
public execration.”’ 


st 


There have recently been 
some signs of a concerted 
movement to cause the nomi- 
nation of Governor Roosevelt for the vice- 
presidency, altho it was well understood that 
he preferred to be Governor of New York for 
a second term. Senator Piatt has not ap- 
peared as suggesting the expediency of'a 
demand fur the Governor’s name in the sec- 
ond place on thé ticket, but it has been 
pointed out that he has not found the Gov- 
ernor tractable in his present office, that he 
would probably prefer in that place a man 
thoroughly committed to the support of “ the 
organization,” that such a man is ready to be 
nominated if the Governor should be 'trans- 
ferred to another office, and that the removal 
of the energetic and independent Roosevelt 
to the seclusion of the vice-presidency might 
place on the shelf a man whose course in 
New York politics sometimes makes “ the or- 
ganization” shiver and shake. It is under- 
stood that at the end of last week the Gov- 
ernor told Senator Platt that he did not want 
the nomination for the vice-presidency; that 
he would not accept it if it should be given 
by unanimous vote in the convention. On 
Monday he gave this decision to the public, 
indicating his desire to remain in the service 
of the State, and saying that Senator Platt 
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cordially acquiesced in the conclusion he had 
reached. This action of the Governor, the 
declination of Secretary Root, and the re- 
ported unwillingness of ex-Secretary Bliss to- 
be regarded as a candidate, leaves Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Woodruff as the only avowed 
aspirant sin New York for the office made: 
vacant by the death of Mr. Hobart. Before 
going to Texas, Mr. Bryan made several 
speeches last week in New York and neigh-- 


boring cities, adding to his familiar argu- 


ments concerning silver, trusts and imperial- 
ism a fervent prayer that the British soldiers. 
should “never reach Ladysmith.” Mayor 
Jones, of Toledo, the independent candidate- 
for Governor at the November election in 
Uhio, tells the correspondent of a New York 
newspaper that he thinks he shall vote for 
Bryan, altho he has not made a final decision. 
But he does not say that a majority of the 
106,000 men who voted for himself will take- 
the same course. Mayor Jones stands for 
Government ownership of the industries, and 
remarks that by means of the trusts we are- 
“drifting rapidly and peacefuily into social- 
ism.” 


st 


A recent decision of the Su-- 
preme Court of Iowa will 
probably reduce largely the- 
number of legalized saloons in that State. 
The prohibitory statute of 1884 was modified 
in 1898 by what is known as the Mulct law, 
which permitted saloons to be opened in any 
county, or any city of more than 5,000 peo- 
ple, where sixty per cent. of the voters actu- 
ally voting at the previous general election 
shouid sign a petition asking for them. Such: 
petitions were to be filed with the County 
Auditor. But when the laws were revised in: 
1897 a change was made, requiring each pe- 
tition to be inspected and approved by the 
Board of Supervisors of the county in which 
it was procured. The Anti-Saloon League 
asked the courts to say that saloons could 
not lawfully be kept open by authority of the 
petitions obtained under the original statute. 
In the lower court the League was defeated, 
but the Supreme Court, to which the case 
was taken on appeal, decided on the 29th ult. 
that petitions filed with and approved by 
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County Auditors, but not approved by Boards 
of Supervisors, have no force now. Before 
night on the 29th half of the seventy-two 
saloons in Des Moines closed their doors, and 
every one was closed on tue following day. 
Similar action was taken in other parts of 
the State. The saloon keepers mugt set out 
to get new petitions, for the old ones will not 
serve. It is believed that they will be un- 
‘successful in several counties where saloons 
have recently been legalized, because many 
who signed the original petitions are said to 
have been convinced by experience that the 
saloon should be suppressed, and also for the 
reason that the new petitions will be close- 
ly scrutinized. Some of the old ones were 
padded with names of dead men and imagi- 
nary persons. Signatures must now be veri- 
fied by the Supervisors. It is predicted that 
saloons will now be excluded from all but 
half a dozeu counties in the State. 


st 

The President has 
decided not to wait 
for Congress to di- 
gest and report on the recommendations of 
the Philippine Commission, but to send 
out at once a Board of Commissioners to re- 
place the military Government under General 
Otis. The President of this Board, it is ex- 
pected, will become the Governor of the new 
Territory, and other members will be the 
Secretary and Presiding Justice. The person 
to head the Commission has been secured 
in the person of Judge William H. Taft, of 
the United States Circuit Court, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, and the appointment meets with uni- 
versal approval, as the best possible pledge 
of the broadest and most generous methods 
in dealing with the islands. In preparation 
for the departure of the Commission, about 
March 15th, it is stated that the President 
will issue a general amnesty proclamation 
-ealling on the Filipinos to lay down their 
‘arms within a specific time, after which any 
who still refuse will be treated as outlaws 
and bandits. In the islands the situation 
appears to be about the same. Organized op- 
position, at least of any size, has practically 
disappeared even in the Cavite province, 
yet the country is overrun with bands of 
soldiers, who, It is said, pillage on every 
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hand, even the Filipino Government having 
lost its hoid on them. General Joseph EB. 
Wheeler has deferred his return to this coun- 
try on account of the problem presented by 
these roving bands, but expresses his belief 
that order will soon be secured. Another 
very positive denial of any agreement with 
Aguinaldo has come from Admiral Dewey, 
who says that he has “‘ never by word, act or 
intimation, either personally or through a 
representative, conveyed to Aguinaldo or any 
of his associates the assurance that the 
United States Government would recognize 
Filipino independence.” In this connection 
the Admiral denies ever having had anything 
to do with H. W. Bray, who has spread these 
stories, or having ever heard of him except 
as “a disreputable adventurer in the pay of 
the Philippine Junta.” The story about the 
agreement between Consul Pratt and Ad- 
miral Dewey and Aguinaldo, the Admiral 
characterizes as containing not a word of 


truth. 
& 


- 


In France attention is divided be- 
Fr ench tween the war upon the Clericals, 
Politics the war against the Republic and 
the preparatidbn necessary to France should 
she tind herself at war at some future time 
with Great Britain. So far as the Clericals 
are concerned the situation does not im- 
prove. Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of 
Paris, has committed the indiscretion of 
manifesting his sympathy with the con- 
demned Assumptionist Fathers by calling 
on them, and the Government has indicated 
its purpose to put him on trial. Other 
Church dignitaries having written letters of 
sympathy, their stipends have been cut off 
and more recently an order has been issued 
to the Archbishop to withdraw the Picpus 
Fathers from all posts of instruction in 
Catholic seminaries. This has aroused fierce 
hostility in the Vatican, and many threats 
are uttered against the Government: The 
Pope is much concerned, and has expressed 
the opinion that the course of Cardinal Rich- 
ard was ill advised, and that the Vatican 
cannot be considered as identified with the 
Fathers. The so-called Nationalist party, 
represented by the Generals who figured so 
prominently in the Dreyfus trial, has had a 
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severe defeat at the polls, and can scarcely 
be considered a menace to the Republic. 
Most of the candidates were completely de- 
feated at the elections held recently, and, al- 
tho General Mercier has succeeded in enter- 
ing the Senate, his influence is very small. 
Nationalism has become recognized as mere- 
ly another term for Boulangism, and is thor- 
oughly discredited. French comment on the 
South African war is very bitter, and every 
British reverse is hailed as an indication of 
British weakness. The outlook for the fu- 
ture is directed, first, to the enlargement of 
the navy, for which a very heavy appropria- 
tion is asked, and against which no one lifts 
a voice; and, second, to the situation in 
Africa. ‘The Governor of Algiers has gone 
to interview the-Sultan of Morocco, and there 
are reports of a secret treaty by» which 
France is to secure a strong influence in 
that country. More serious is the situation 
in the Sudan. There is disturbance among 
the troops at Omdurman, and the Sirdar 
has left Cairo to enforce discipline. The 
trouble seems to be both among the Egyp- 
tian soldiers and officers. The latter object, 
according to report, to subjection to English 
authority, and claim perfect equality in sal- 
aries with the English. The Italian Consul 
at Cairo attributes the difficulty to French 
and Russian intrigue, and the French pa- 
pers are urging that England has failed in 
her duty, by withdrawing English troops, so 
that there is danger of insurrection, and that 
it is now time for France to intervene 
and assert the rights which she has hitherto 
waived. 


Sa 


It is significant of the 
rapid way in which his- 
tory is being made that 
Crete, which so short a time ago was very 
Prominent before the world, has so com- 
pletely dropped out that its very name 
scarcely appears in the dispatches. It is evi- 
dent, however, from many reports, that the 
past year has been one of peace and in- 
creasing prosperity. Prince George has 
shown himself exceptionally well fitted for 
the difficult post committed to him, and if 
the testimony of a correspondent of the 
Daily News is to be accepted, and there seems 
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no reason to question it, he has won the con- 
fidence of all classes of the population in a 
most remarkable way. On leaving Athens 
he is said to have remarked, “ Hellenism is 
going to pass examinations in Crete.” When 
he reached the island he found everybody 
suspicious. of everybody else. The Cretan 
chiefs were jealous not merely of the Mos- 
lems, but of all foreigners and of each other. 
The Moslems were emigrating in large num- 
bers in anticipation of harsh treatment there 
at home. Finances were bankrupt; religious 
passion had been stirred to its depths, and al- 
together the situation was very chaotic. One 
of the first things the Prince did was to seek 
to win the confidence of the Moslems. He 
treated them curteously, interested himself 
in their schools, visited the mosques, pub- 
licly proclaimed full religious and political 
equality for all. He even went so far as to 
make a Moslem Minister of Public Safety 
and put under his command the native po- 
lice. He persuaded the Cretan leaders to 
give up their arms, something that had never 
before been accomplished, and when the 
ablest of the Cretan statesmen refused to 
enter his service if he was to associate with 
his own previous rival, the Prince preferred 
to forego his assistance. He even secured 
from the Cretan Assembly a constitution 
whereby that Assembly should meet only 
once in two years and then for the sole pur- 
pose of enacting laws and voting a biennial 
budget, while the Prince himself was left en- 
tirely independent of the legislative power 
in his administration and choice of ministers. 
As a result the Moslems, sick and disgusted 
with Turkish rule in Asia Minor, are return- 
ing in large numbers, the peasants are at - 
wark in their fields, trade in the towns is in- 
creasing, and everywhere there is the outlook 
for prosperity. 
a 


The campaign in South 
Africa is assuming more and 
South Africa more the appearance of a 
game of chess.. The English are making ad- 
vances, now in Natal, now on the Modder 
River, then retiring, while the Boers seem to 
be constantly shifting their forces, moving 
troops from Ladysmith toward the Drakens- 
berg on the west. and again apparently trying 
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to flank Colenso on the east. Very much the 
same situation is reported from the Modder 
River, while Kimberley is again coming in 
for a share of attention. Mafeking seems 
to have practically dropped out of view. The 
Boers are withdrawing their heavy guns 
toward Kimberley, and leaving only a small 
army to harass, rather than fight, Colonel 
Baden-Powell, about whom they appear to 


care little. He is too far from any English 


force to reach it, except through a deserted 
country, and is not strong enough to give 
much assistance to any one. Most of interest 
is manifested in the campaign on the Tugela. 
General Buller, having held a position’ on 
the north bank at Potgieter’s Drift, increased 
his force there, and with considerable flourish 
of words announced that Ladysmith would 
be relieved within a week. There was a 
strong advance, attended with some sharp 
fighting, and the British succeeded in holding 
Krantz Kloof. Then came another order to 
retreat, and soon the entire army was south 
of the Tugela with its pontoons. The an- 
nouncement of the retreat is unaccompanied 
by any expression of regret as in the-case of 
Spion Kop, and guesses as to its cause are 
rife. One report says that a balloon recon- 
noissance discovered a heavy Boer battery 
on Doorn Kloof, dominating the road to 
Ladysmith, which would have made it mad- 
ness to advance. Another interpretation is 
that the whole move was merely a feint to 
keep the Boers busy at the Tugela and pre- 
vent them from going to the assistance of 
General Cronje at the Modder River, where 
the real advance is to be made. Still another 
report describes the Boers as passing around 
Buller’s army on the east and threatening his 
camp at Chieveley. It is perhaps significant 
that General Buller has removed his head- 
quarters from Spearman’s camp, where they 
have been for the past two weeks, to Spring- 
field, and that Lord Roberts arrived at Mod- 
der River, joining General French, who ap- 
pears to have had something of a-success at 
Koodoosberg Drift. Whatever the facts the 
British public is taking them very quietly. 
In Parliament plans are being made for a 
large increase in the army, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain has made a strong speech, and it is ex- 
pected that he will make a statement this 
week on his relations to the Jameson raid. 
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The irst dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment seems to be lessening and the support 
growing in heartiness. 
a 

The situation in China is somewhat 
China uncertain. There are reports of hos- 
tility to the Empress Dowager in China it- 
self so strong as to make her hesitate about 
carrying out the deposition of the Emperor. 
He is to hold the next reception at the pal- 
ace, and it seems clear that considerable 
feeling has been aroused. The foreign Gov- 
ernments do not apparently consider the 
change of any great moment, for little if 
any notice has been taken of it, apart from 
a notice to the Empréss Dowager that it 
must not involve hostility to foreigners. 
There are reports of the murder of another 
missionary, which makes such action by 
the foreign Powers very essential. There 
is a report that the Empress Dowager has 
ordered that the civil service examina- 
tions shall be conducted on the old basis and 
the modern improvements be dropped. The 
Russian press is the most outspoken, and 
prophesies that while the dynasty will un- 
doubtedly continue for a long while, the 
partition of the Empire will be carried on 
gradually until it is complete. One paper 
calls loudly for a Russo-Japanese alliance, 
and declares that the control of the naval 
and military forces of China must not fall 
into the hands of Americans, British or Ger- 
mans. In pursuance of the negotiations as 
to the open door in China, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington is arranging formal 
treaties of ratification with the various Eu- 
ropean Powers, which will be presented to 
the Senate soon. At the same time Admiral 
Watson at Manila has been instructed by the 
Navy Department to withdraw gunboats 
from patrol duty in the Philippines as soou 
as they can be spared, that they may be 
ready for commercial cruises along the Chi- 
nese coast and up the rivers. It is also said 
to be the President’s desire to have a Gov- 
ernment commission investigate the com- 
mercial situation with a view to advising 
American producers as to the best oppor- 
tunities for trade. It is, perhaps, in connec- 
tion with this that a bill is to be presented 
in Congress authorizing the establishment 
of a department of commerce. 











I. 
By John D Long, 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


AM heartily in favor of the Nicaragua 
| canal and of a Pacific cable. They are 

both necessities in this progressive age 
and they are sure to come. Without having 
made a thorough study of the question, and 
holding my views subject to further light, I 
think they should be constructed and con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States. 


Il. 
By Charles Emory Smith, 


PostMASTER-GENERAL. 


The Nicaragua Canal I regard as the next 
great step in our commercial development. 
We have such a coast line on the Atlantic and 
such an extended coast line on the Pacific 
that their connection is indispensable. ‘The 
Nicaragua Canal would practically give us 
a continuous coast line from the boundary 
of Maine to Puget Sound. 


III. 
By James Wilson, 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

I believe in the Isthmus canal. It will be 
invaluable for commercial purposes. It will 
greatly lessen the expense of transportation 
from ocean to ocean. When I was at Ta- 
coma not long since I saw in the harbor a 
vessel of about thirty-five hundred tons bur- 
den loading for the China trade. She had 
railroad ties and flour, which she got on 
the Pacific coast; Milwaukee had sent, I 
should say, a thousand barrels of beer across 
the country; Chicago had sent canned beef 
and oleomargarine; Philadelphia had sent 
sugar-making machinery, clear across the 
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country; Virginia and Kentucky had twelve 
hundred hogsheads of tobacco in that ves- 
sel going to Japan; Alabama had sent iron 
and steel away north to the latitude of Ta- 
coma and westward to reach that port on 
the Pacific; North Carolina had bales of 
cotton goods going to Shanghai; New Eng- 
land had boxes of notions and bicycles—all 
these in a single vessel. Now, when I re- 
flected on ihe expense of shipping all these 
goods to put them on to a boat at Tacoma, I 
concluded that we ought to have that ditch 
dug across the Isthmus. The trip of the 
Oregon converted the netion. 


IV. 
By Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The necessity of the Isthmus canal in our 
age is so obvious that I hardly see how there 
ean be any dispute on the subject. In my 
opinion it cannot be constructed too soon. 
As to the question of route, control, protec- 
tion and other details, they may safely be 
left to the determination of Congress. 


V. 


By Major-General Nelson A. . 
| Miles, U.S. A. 


I believe in the advisability of the Isthmian 
canal for bringing two great sections of 
our country into connection. It is a matter 
of political importance and its commercial 
importance has already been conceded. For 
nilitary and naval purposes it would be of 
great value to our Government. I think it 
should be under control of the Government, 
at least to the extent of its protection and 
use for war purposes. 


WasnincrTon, D. C. 








English and American Phrases. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


previous English visitor, has his ob- 

servations to make on Americanisms, 
tho few treat them with as much curtesy 
as he shows. These traveling criticisms, 
however, are usually of little value for want 
of that knowledge of earlier English litera- 
ture needed for their discussion. When, for 
instance, an American rustic says “I don’t 
know nothin’ about it’? we are apt to forget 
that this double negative was a matter of 
course in the Anglo-Saxon language—as it 
still: is in the French—and may be found 
abundantly in Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Thus in ‘“ Romeo and Juliet” (Act ‘4, scene 
1) we read 


M* WILLIAM ARCHER, like .every 


“A sudden day of joy 

That thou expect’st not, nor I looked not for.” 
In the same way, when one of our country 
people says “learn me” instead of “ teach 
me” he has behind him the authority of the 
English Bible (“learn me true understand- 
ing’) and also of Chaucer, Spenser and even 
Shakespeare, who curiously enough some- 
times combines the two words in the same 
sentence, as in the “‘ Tempest” (Act I, scene 
1): “You taught me language:—the red 
plague rid you for learning me your lan- 
guage.” The French apprendre similarly 
embraces the two meanings. 

All such phrases are everywhere better 
preserved among rustics than among more 
educated people. Even in America we get 
nearer the Chaucerian and Shakespearean 
dialect in the country than in the city. Old 
people are also necessarily nearer to it than 
younger, and this again is true of most lan- 
guages. Thus M. Pasquier, who died in 
France in 1615, at the age of eighty-seven, re- 
membered that in his youth the French word 
honnéte had still an s in it, as in the English 
honest, but he had lived to hear the s dropped 
and a circumflex accent put in its place. It 
is to be noted also that in a new country ail 
changes, when once introduced, are much 
more rapidly carried into effect than in an 
older one. It is rather surprising to find 
Professor Peck laying the whole responsibil- 
ity for the dropping of the w in honor, favor 
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and the like on Webster’s Dictionary, when 
it really originated in England a quarter of 
a century before the publication of .that 


work. There existed in 1808, and perhaps . 


still exists, in the library of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a copy of Middleton’s Life 
of Cicero, printed with the omission of the 
uw in such words; a volume in which some 
student had taken the pains to reinsert them 
all. It would at that time have been thought 
an equal outrage to drop the final k from 
physick, musick, publick, and the like, but the 
u has heid its own in some degree, while 
the k has not. The truth is that the English 
language simply changes faster in America 
than in England, and in this respect, as in 
most others, we are more like the French 
in our qualities. Vaugelas, an old French 
translator of Quintus Curtius, after devoting 
thirty years to the work, had to correct the 
language and Spelling of the early part to 
make it conform to that of the later pages, so 
that the critic, Voiture, applied to his case 
the Latin Martial’s epigram on a barber 
who did his work so slowly that the hair be- 
gan to grow again upon one half the face. 
while he was shaving the other half. 

In comparing the two dialects at any par- 
ticular time there are no doubt some English 
usages better than our own. For instance, 
the expression “a quarter to six: o’clock ” 
is better because more logical than the 
American phrase ‘“‘a quarter of six;” but 
there are many phrases in which it is plain- 
ly the duty of Americans to preserve the tra- 
ditions of the English language even against 
modern English tendencies. One of these, 
for instance, is the use of the word sick in 
its original comprehensiveness of significa- 
tion. The English Bible, the English Prayer 
Book, Piers Ploughman, Wyckliffe, Chaucer, 
Surrey, Sidney, Shakespeare, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Pope, Cowper, all give the comprehen- 
sive or general sense of the word sick, and 
so do the words sick-bed, sick-room, sick-list, 
sick-bay, the latter on board ship. The limita- 
tion of the word to mere nausea is really a bit 
of thatcoarsening tendency of London speech 
which gives us the colloquial use of nasty, 
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beastly, .and other odious words. It is not 


the poets, but the London swells who have, 


thus modified the use of this innocent mono- 
syllable. Shelley says 
“ Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken,” 

and Tennyson in his “ Harold” says 
“Sick as an autumn swallow for a voyage.” 
Matthew has a poem on “ The Sick King of 
Bokhara.” Johnson gives in his dictionary 
as the primary meaning of the word sick, 
“ afflicted with Wisease,” with many refer- 
ences cited, and only as the secondary sense 
“ disordered in the organs of digestion,” giv- 
ing for this no authorities whatever. With 
Johnson to sustain us on the one side and 
Tennyson on the other, we ought surely to 
stand for our own usage. The rational va- 
riation between sick and ill is one of degree 
only. A serious sickness becomes an illness. 
A milder form of illness is a sickness. Yet 
even this distinction vanishes when we find 
Thackeray saying beside the death-bed of 
Osborne, in “ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ The old man 
clung to his daughter during this sickness.” 

Another English word which we have no 
occasion to import is the word luggage in- 
stead of baggage. Luggage meant originally 
only very heavy things, and is defined by 
Johnson “Anything cumbrous and unwieldy 
that is to be carried away, anything of more 
weight than value,” and by Richardson 


“that which is pulled or dragged heavily. 


along and consequentially [sic]. heavy, cum- 
brous baggage or package.” Drayton speaks 
of “luggage such as lagged behind,” and 
Bishop Hall says “my lumber and luggage 
may be here on earth.” Milton says “ that 
cumbersome luggage of, war.” “Bag and 
baggage ” was formerly a phrase in general 
use for lighter articles. Oldys says in his 
Life of Raleigh, “the departure with bag 
and baggage,” and Melmoth’s translation of 
Pliny says, “you have long desired a visit 
from your grand-daughter accompanied by 
me. For this purpose our baggage is actual- 
ly making ready, and we are hastening to 
you with all the expedition the roads will 
permit.” Luggage is*a word more appropriate 
for the vast paraphernalia of an army than 
for the equipment of an ordinary traveler. 
The word guess is another good. literary 
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word, which expresses moderation and 
a shade of uncertainty, and should not be too 
readily surrendered. ‘“ We are savagely 
criticised,” says truly Mr. Joseph Cook, 
“for saying ‘I guess’ while the English- 
man says ‘I faney.’” But this. English 
phrase is really*less appropriate than the 
other, since fancy deals. with things ideal and 
guess with things real. When Wordsworth 
says 

“He was a lovely youth, I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he,” 
or in the “ Recluse” (p. 17), of a pair of 
swans in the lake, 

Psi ' We knew them well; I guess 
That the whole valley knew them,” 
he uses the word in the strictly American 
sense. 

Other words which vary in the two forms 
of English speech are based on local differ- 
ences of the things described. The English 
railway carriages stillretain that resemblance 
to a horse-carriage which was very soon 
abandoned in America. That it originally 
existed here is obvious in many early wood- 
cuts. I have still the printed music of a 
quickstep composed on the opening of the 
Boston and Albany railway as far as West- 
boro, Mass., and the railroad train which 
appears on the title-page corresponds almost 
precisely to an English train of to-day, being 
a series of carriages. When these were 
transformed to a wholly different pattern 
they were naturally called cars rather than 
carriages; and even the English now = say 
tram-car or tram, not tram-carriage. The 
word is obviously a contraction of the word 
caravan, which has been long applied in 
England to the house on wheels of a show- 
man or gipsy family. Dickens uses it in 
this sense; and Gray wrote in “ The Progress 
of Poesy,” long before Dickens’s day, 
“Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 

Two coursers of the etherial race, 

With necks in thunder clothed and long re- 

sounding pace.” 

Our streets are now becoming filled with 
horseléss vehicles, yet more “ presumptu- 
ous” and of still more “ etherial race,” but 
they will probably yet continue to be called. 
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OR some years past the different com- 
mercial and industrial organizations of 
this country have recognized the need 

of a new department of the Government 

whose function and service would be well 
described by the title, “‘The Department of 

Commerce and Industries.” The enormous 

growth of our manufacturing industries at 

home and the opportunity and necessity for 
securing foreign markets abroad are cogent 

arguments for the establishment of such a 

department. The vast and important inter- 

ests of this whole field of industry, if organ- 
ized and co-ordinated under a single depart- 
ment, could be greatly promoted. 

The importance of such a department has 
been recognized by most of the great coun- 
tries which are competitors of the United 
States for the markets of the world. Eng- 
lJand has her Board of Trade; France her 
Minister of Commerce, Industry and ,Tele- 
graphs; the Netherlands a Minister of Pub- 
lic Works and Commerce; Austria-Hungary 
a Minister of Commerce and National Indus- 
tries; Italy a Minister of Commerce, Indus- 
try and Agriculture; Spain‘a Minister of Com- 
merce, Agriculture and Public Works; Por- 
tugal a Minister of Public Works and Indus- 
try, and Russia has just made a distinct de- 
partment of a Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, instead of having it, as heretofore, 
a branch of the Finance Ministry. 

The United States cannot afford to be be- 
hind other nations in organizing and equip- 
ping such a department. It is true that the 
functions of certain necessary bureaus of 
the proposed department are now fulfilled to 
a certain extent by bureaus which are either 
detached or which are distributed in differ- 
ent departments. Thus we have a Bureau 
of Statistics which is assigned to the Treas- 
ury Department. A large part of its work 
has no special relation to finance, but relates 
to commerce and manufactures. Then in the 
State Department we have the Bureau of 
Yoreign Commerce, which gathers and cir- 
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culates reports from the consuls of the 
United States concerning American markets 
abroad. The Department of Labor, which 
gathers statistics and makes special reports 
on subjects relating to labor, exists‘as an in- 
dependent bureau, and so does the office of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 
These and various other bureaus are intl- 
mately related to the subject of commerce 
and manufactures and ought to be’ grouped 
and organized under a single department. 
The transfer of these and various other re- 
lated bureaus to the Department of Com- 
merce would greatly relieve other depart- 
ments which are now overburdened, particu- 
larly the Treasury and Interior Departments. 
The Treasury Department is_ properly 
charged with the fiscal and monetary affairs 
of the Government. Its business in this di- 
rection is distributed among some nineteen 
different divisions. In addition to these it 
has control of ten different bureaus and of- 
fices which have no immediate relation to 
financial affairs—viz.: The Supervising 
Architect, Bureau of Statistics, Life-Saving 


Service, Commissioner of Navigation, Office 


of Steamboat Inspection, Lighthouse Board 
and Lighthouse Service, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Marine Hospital Service, Bureau of 
Immigration, and Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The Department of the Interior likewise 
has charge of a large number of separate 
and distinct public matters which have no 
direct relation to each other. The other de- 
partments of the Government are mainly 
charged with single and distinct lines of pub- 
lic affairs. If we look at the number of em- 
ployees in the different departments of 
Washington we see at once what a great 
force is required to administer the varied in- 
terests of the Treasury and Interior De- 
partments. The Department of Justice has 
141 employees, the Navy Department 324, 
State Department 95, Post Office Department 
697, Agricultural Department 804, War De- 
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partment 1,787, Interior Department 4,440, 
Treasury Department 4,887. Thus the Inte- 
rior and Treasury Departments have each 
a great many more than all of the other de- 
partments of the Government combined. 

But multifarious as are the different bu- 
reaus in Washington there are certain indus- 
trial interests which are not covered by any 
bureau. In none of the departments is there 
any bureau to which is committed the su- 
pervision of the manufacturing and mining 
interests of the country—two very important 
branches of our industrial life. 

The bill introduced by Senator Frye and 
referred to a sub-committee consisting of 
Senators Nelson, Hanna and Clay, of the 
Committee on Commerce, has been recon- 
structed. It provides for the establishment 
of a department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries, the head 
of which shall be a Cabinet officer. It is 
proposed to vest in this department all 
branches of the public service relating to 
commerce, manufactures and other indus- 
tries. It creates a new bureau to be known 
as the Bureau of Manufactures, to gather, 
compile and publish information in respect 
to the same, and information in relation to 
markets for our products abroad. It trans- 
fers to this new department from the Treas- 
ury Department the Life Saving Service, the 
Lighthouse Service, the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice, the Steamboat Inspection Service, the 
Bureau of Navigation, and the United States 
Shipping Commissioners, the Bureau of 
Immigration, the Bureau of Statistics and 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. It proposes to transfer from the Inte- 
rior Department the Commissioner of Rail- 
roads, the Census Office, and the Geological 
Survey, and makes the Director of the Sur- 
vey a chief of a Bureau of Geological Sur- 
vey and Mining Industries. The Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce in the State Department 
would be consolidated with the Bureau of 
Statistics, transferred from the Treasury De- 
partment. As first drafted the bill propaqsed 
to transfer the consular service from the ju- 
risdiction of the Department of State into 
the new Department of Commerce. As 
amended, the consular service is left under 
the jurisdiction of the State Department, but 
consular officers are required, under the di- 
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rection of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Industries, to gather and compile statistics 
and information in the countries. to which 
they are accredited. The Department of La- 
bor and the office of Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries will also be transferred to the 
new department. °* 

The salaries of the officers and employees 
of the several branches and bureaus of the 
public service thus transferred to the new 
department would remain unchanged. The 
bill increases the salary roll only to the ex- 
tent of $8,000 for the Secretary, $4,000 for 
the Assistant Secretary, $3,000 for the chief 
of the Bureau of Manufactures, in all $15,- 
000. Including the additional clerical force 
required, from $25,000 to $30,000 a year 
would probably cover the aggregate increase 
for salaries. There is no immediate neces- 
sity for the construction of a new department 
building, since the old Post Office Depart- 
ment building can be utilized for the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary and their im- 
mediate employees and the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures, while most, if not all, of the bu- 
reaus and divisions transferred can’ occupy 
the quarters and offices they are now occu- 
pying. 

Only two departments have been added to 
the organization of the Government within 
a period of 111 years—viz.: the Interior De- 
partment, created in 1849, and the Agricul- 
tural Department in 1862, but not until 1889 
did the head of this Department become a 
member of the Cabinet. The Interior De- 
partment rose from an extraordinary accu- 
mulation of business in other departments, 
and when created it absorbed the patent 
business from the State Department, the 
Land Office from the Treasury Department, 
Indian Affairs from the War Department, 
Pensions from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the Census from the State De- 
partment, The Agricultural Department 
was created to meet an evident and special 
need. There is the same urgent need for 
promoting the development of manufactures 
and commerce, and the new department will 
not only do this, but will lighten the labor 
and responsibility of other Secretaries, pre- 
vent duplication of labor and promote unity 
of purpose. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Fifty Years of Work for Woman 


By Susan B. Anthony. 


[To-day, February the fifteenth, Miss Anthony celebrates in Washington her eightieth birthday.—EpiTor.] 


DO not like to look backward. I am only 
| eighty and have not yet reached the age 
where one should dwell in the past. I 
love the present with its splendid opportuni- 
ties for work, and when I have a moment for 
reverie I prefer to dream of the future with 
its glorious possibilities. All the advance- 
ment made in the century just closing is but 
infinitesimal compared to that which cannot 
fail to be made in the one now opening out 
before us. Progress is the ruling spirit of 
the age, and, impelled by its own momentum, 
it will inevitably carry us forward to 
achievements which, with our present lim- 
ited vision, we cannot even imagine. 

But THE INDEPENDENT has asked for rem- 
iniscences, and I appreciate that by compar- 
ing the present with the past we get most 
accurately the proportions of the advance 
which has been made. At the beginning of 
my public work, fifty years ago, like other 
women, I was interested in a variety of re- 
forms which I confidently believed we should 
soon be able to accomplish. With the great- 
est zeal I plunged into the temperance move- 
ment. At that time the only organizations of 
women for any purpose were a few of what 
were called Moral Reform Societies, and, in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and per- 
haps a few other cities, Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, a sort of annex to the men’s association. 
The temperance work was almost wholly in 
the hands of men, but women were begin- 
ning to organize small bands called “ Daugh- 
ters’ Unions.” These were violently antag: 
onized by the masses of women themselves, 
who considered them wholly outside wom- 
an’s sphere. They were actively supported 
in this belief by men, who insisted that it 
would take women out of the home and dis- 
rupt domestic life. This was especially true 
of the clergy, who, in addition, declared it to 
be in direct violation of the will of God and 
the commands of St. Paul. 

But a few women believed that this work 


for the protection of the home was strictly 
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within their proper sphere, and that they 
had a perfect right to organize and break-the 
silence so long imposed upon them. But 
what was their amazement, when, having 
accepted an invitation to the men’s temper- 
ance conventions they were told that they 
“were invited there to listen and learn, not 
to speak.” Altho armed with credentials 
from their own societies, they were refused 
recognition as delegates, shut out from all 
committees, and, when they tried to plead 
their own cause, literally howled down with 
cries of “‘Shame, shame!” ‘This happened 
not only once, but many times, the men en- 
gaged in it occupying the’ highest positions in 
Church and State. No advanced step taken 
by women has been so bitterly contested as 
that of speaking in public. For nothing 
which they have attempted, not even to se- 
cure the suffrage, have they been so abused, 
condemned and antagonized. In this they 
were defying not only the prejudice of the 
ages, but also what the world had been 
taught was a divine command. This was 
not because they advocated unpopular doc- 
trines, but it extended even to conventions of 
school teachers and to prayer meetings them- 
selves. “I suffer not a woman to speak in 
public.” This was the law and the gospel 
enforced by man. 


The battle of woman for this right has long 


since been won. She is welcomed on every 
platform the length and breadth of the land, 
and there is not a question which she is 
barred from discussing. Indeed, the assertion 
almost may be justified that the people find 
more enjoyment in listening to a woman 
than to a man. The temperance question 
has been virtually handed over to woman. 
The emancipation of the slave, for which she 
pleaded so eloquently and sacrificed so much, 
was accomplished nearly forty years ago. 
The number of women in organizations ap- 
proximates the number of men and they are 
working with just as much faith, courage 
and energy to accomplish their various ob- 


jects. But they are striving with one arm 
in a sling. They are working without tools, 
they are fighting without weapons, and, as 
the inevitable consequence, the results must 
be inferior to those accomplished by men, 
full armored and equipped. 

When I began reform work, like all women 
who undertake it, I expected immediate and 
complete success. I had not the least realiza- 
tion of the disadvantages under which 
women worked. My first lesson was the de- 
nial of my right to speak. The second came 
when I went before the New York Legisla- 
ture with a petition signed by 28,000 women 
asking for a “ Maine law.” Eight months of 
weary tramping up and down the State had 
been spent to secure these names, and when 
it was under discussion in the Assembly one 
of the members said, contemptuously, “ Who 
are the signers of this petition? Nobody but 
women and children!” It then came upon 
me with great force that if women’s votes 
had contributed to his election, and if they 
could defeat him when again a candidate, he 
would not have treated their signatures with 
sneering disrespect. I saw in a flash the se- 
cret of woman’s powerlessness, and I re- 
solved then and there that my work hence- 
forth should be to make her name worth as 
much as a man’s on a petition to a legislative 
body. 

With this one object in view I have labored 
for nearly fifty years, almost without giving 
the weight of my name, my voice or my pen 
for any other purpose. I never have wavered 
for one instant in my belief that in the ballot 
lies the supreme source of power. Its pos- 
session brings self-respect to the individual 
and commands the respect of others. Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham said: 

“Tho a man may possess all the world deems 
most desirable, and have not the ballot, he is 
sure of nothing, because he has not the power to 
protect that which he has. On the other hand, 
if a man have nothing dnd yet possess the bal- 
lot, he has all things, for he holds the key with 
which he may unlock every door.” 

It was often said by the founders of our 
Government, “The right to vote is the right 
protective of all other rights.”’ Can we ever 
forget that speech of Sumner’s on Equal 
Rights to all, in which he declared: 


“To him who has the ballot all other 
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things shall be given. The ballot is like 
the horn of abundance, out of which flow rights 
of every kind. Or, better still, it is like the 
hand of the body, without which man, who is 
now only a little lower than the angels, must 
have continued only a little above the brutes. 
As the hand in civilization, so is the ballot in 
government. Give me the ballot and I can rule 
the world.” 


Quotations might be made indefinitely from 
the master minds of the past and the pres- 
ent on the value of the franchise. Altho these 
magnificent declarations all have been made 
in behalf of man, they apply with equal 
force to woman. This knowledge took pos- 
session of me, it became the very fiber of 
my being, and my whole soul was absorbed 
in the question, “How can women be 
aroused to demand this right of suffrage for 
themselves; how can men be persuaded to 
the justice of granting it to them?” But 
where was I to make a beginning? My life 
had been spent in the school room. I had al- 
most no acquaintance among prominent per- 
sons, and I did not know a dozen men and 
women in the whole State of New York who 
shared my views on this subject. This much, 
however, I realized, that somehow this gos- 
pel must be carried to the people. 

So, with my Quaker father to map out the 
route, and with $50 which Wendell Phillips 
lent me and never allowed me to repay, I 
started out alone on Christmas Day, 1854, to 
canvass the State of New, York, county by 
county. I earried with me two petitions, one 
for the franchise, and one asking for women 
the right to their wages and equal guardian- 
ship of their children. I took also a little 
pamphlet containing speeches of Phillips, | 
Higginson, Theodore Parker, Clarinda How- 
ard Nichols and Mrs. John Stuart Mill, on 
Woman’s Rights, which sold for a “ York 
shilling,” twelve and half cents. With the 
sale of these and collections I hoped to pay 
my expenses. I opened in the court house 
at Mayville, N. Y., purchasing fifty-six cents’ 
worth of candles to light it. I finished the 
canvass at Riverhead, Long Island, May 1, 
having spoken in fifty-four of the sixty coun- 
ties, stopping only long enough to carry the 
petitions to the Legislature. It was one of 
the coldest and snowiest of winters and 
much of the journey was made in a sleigh, 
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My first effort in each place was to get the 
court house. If this was refused I tried for 
a church. When this was not possible I 
took a school house, and if all were denied 
I spoke in the dining room of the hotel. My 
placards were put up in the post office, and 
people came out of curiosity, as they never 
had heard a woman speak. The audiences 
were respectful, altho very cold, with a half- 
suppressed sneer, and an air of expecting 
something to call out their ridicule or disap- 
proval, but, at the close, a few would come 
up, sign the petitions and speak a friendly 
word of sympathy. I. sometimes formed a 
little society and always secured the names 
of a few people who stood firm through all 
the stress and storm which followed. 

I continued this canvass for six years, as- 
‘sisted at intervals by Ernestine L. Rose, An- 
loinette Brown Blackwell, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage and a few others whose names are not 
so well known. I had also the counsel and 
help of Rev. Samuel J. May, Judge William 
Hay, and Rey. William H. Channing. And 
then, of course, I always could depend upon 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton for a grand argu- 
ment before the Legislature, and for those 
petitions, leaflets, memorials and other State 
documents which only her gifted pen could 
write. In 1860 the New York Legislature 
passed the Married Woman’s Property Act, 
enabling the wife to collect her wages, have 
equal guardianship of children, and at the 
death of the husband without a will. to have 
entire control of the property and the chil- 
dren. 

The women felt amply repaid for all their 
time and labor, their hardships and social 
ostracism, which were far beyond what I 
shall attempt to describe. The great Civil 
War breaking out soon afterward, they con- 
secrated their efforts to the duties which it 
brought. “In 1862, while they were off guard, 
the Legislature repealed practically all of 
these dearly bought laws! Until the close 
of the war I put aside all else and gave my 
services, freely and willingly, to help secure 
the emancipation of the slave. When this 
was accomplished and the war was ended, 
we turned our attention once more to the ob- 
taining of freedom for ourselves. 

In the reconstruction of the Government, 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
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protecting the negro in his right to vote, 
overshadowed all else in public interest. The 
proposition to count out the negroes from 
the basis of representation of a State unless 
the men were permitted to vote, aroused the 
indignation of the suffrage advocates, be- 
cause for the first time it made the Federal 
Constitution recognize the right of a State 
to disfranchise its women. We demanded 
that the word “ male” should be struck out 
of the Fourteenth Amendment before it 
was submitted to the States. We demanded 
also that the word “ sex” be added to “ race, 
color or previous condition of servitude,” in 
the Fifteenth. This battle was waged for 
five years, and, at the end of this time, Mrs. 
Stanton and myself were left almost alone 
in our persistent demand, which we never 
abated, that when the door to enfranchise- 
ment was opened to negroes it also should 
admit women. 

We were defeated, and in 1870 had the bit- 
ter humiliation of seeing every class of men 
in the United States, native-born or natural- 
ized, created our political superiors, while 
we were relegated to the plane of idiots, lu- 
natics and criminals. It was only a short 
time until the plantation negroes were look- 
ing us in the face and telling us that women 
did not know enough to vote; just as the 
Huns and Poles, the Italian ‘‘dagoes,” and 
the naturalized serfs of Russia have been 
doing ever since. 

Every succeeding decade has beheld a 
larger and larger ratio of women joining the 
ranks of the educated, the wealthy and the 
leisure classes, and has seen them utilizing 
this education, this wealth, this leisure, all 
their splendid powers, in the improvement 
of social conditions and the uplifting of hu- 
manity. During every one of these years 
the women of every State have petitioned 
i.uweir Legislatures to confer upon them the 
franchise, which would infinitely facilitate 
their work. And allethese States have peti- 
tioned every Congress, during this time, to 
add a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which shall enable women to 
exercise their right to vote. Within these 
three decades the full suffrage has been 
granted in four States, but in thirteen differ- 
ent elections it has been voted down. In 
nine of these campaigns I personally can- 





vassed the States and gave from two to ten 
months of the most exacting labor. 

In looking back over the past fifty years 
I see many gains which have come to women 
—indeed, a complete revolution in their 
status and condition. But in looking for- 
ward I ask myself this question: 


“ How 
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long must the greatest brains, the most com- 
manding ability, of the women of this coun- 
try continue to be absorbed in this struggle 
to secure their own freedom, the power to 
do the work which the nation needs, and 


which waits for them ?” 
WasuincTon D, C; i 


AuTHOR oF *“‘ WHITE Man’s AFRrica.”’ 


RITING as I do in the opening days 
W of 1900—I had nearly committed 
myself to designate the century!— 
it is suggestive to note that the bulk of the 
fighting carried on latterly has been Yankee, 
Boer and British. I omit Spain, because she 
had little beart in her war. Her army was 
the result of forced conscription and the 
cause not over popular. 

The Yankee soldier whom I saw and 
messed with at Tampa, and later at Manila, 
was a man to rejoice the heart of any re- 
cruiting sergeant. He was as a rule about 
six foot high, well on in the twenties, a sober, 
all-round handy man, bronzed by hard work 
on the plains, accustomed to every kind of 
privation, and devoted to his West Point 
captain, who led him into action. and shared 
his discomforts. 

Of course this refers to the United States 
Regulars, and not to the hastily levied ‘“ Vol- 
unteers.” 

I have seen many crack regiments, not 
merely in England, but in Germany, Russia 
and elsewhere, and I feel safe in venturing 
the assertion that man for man, and officer 
for officer (so far as West Pointers are con- 
cerned), no troops of any army could surpass 
the United States Regulars at Tampa as a 
fighting machine. In the Santiago campaign 
it was the small leaven of Regulars which 
kept the army from going toé pieces, even in 
the face of so feeble an enemy as was there 
to face them. When the Spanish-American 
war comes to be studied seriously, it will be 
found that we have reason to be proud of 
our raw material; and we will be happy to 
learn that so far frem degenerating, the men 


we enlist are better to-day than at any pre- 
vious period of our history, and that so far 
as personal courage is concerned the war 
offers no instance of any Regulars of Uncle 
Sam hesitating to march in the direction of 
the fire—altho I. know of two instances 
where “ Volunteer” regiments have endan- 
gered the lives of the whole attacking col- 
umn by thinking too long before moving. 

This is not intended to be a reflection on 
the personal courage of the ‘“ Volunteers,” 
I am merely recording once more that soldier 
courage is much like the courage of the sail- 
or who goes aloft to reef the topsail in a gale 
of wind—it is based upon gradual familiar- 
ity with the dangers he is about to meet. 

In the Spanish war the “ Volunteers” did 
the loud talking, for they had not yet | 
learned to be soldiers. 

When the war broke out the authorities in 
Washington acted as tho they were a polit- 
ical committee to see, not how soon they 
might .close the war, but in what manner 
they could make it useful to the political 
party then in power. The Secretary of War, 
the Adjutant-General, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the heads of departments, acted as 
tho all positions in the army should be filled, 
not by the best soldiers, but by the most ac- . 
tive politicians. There were many excep- 
tions—now and then a man is a good politi- 
cian and a good soldier at the same time! 

But in general the high posts which had to 
do with commanding brigades, divisions and 
army corps, the staff positions which had 
to do with supplying the men with food, 
transportation, hospitals and necessaries— 
these as a rule were given to politicians who 
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had little or no experience of the soldier’s 
needs, or, worse still, took no pains to learn. 

As a result the troops returned from the 
war looking more like diseased tramps than 
a victorious army of citizen soldiers. There 
were scandalous revelations in connection 
with pretty nearly every department of the 
War Office, but they were hushed up by a 
committee appointed for this purpose. Only 
one officer of the Regular army had the fool- 
hardiness to publish his experiences, and for 
this he was punished by being detailed to the 
dirtiest and loneliest post on the Cuban 
coast. ? 

We Americans are heartily ashamed of the 
work that was done by those to whom was 
intrusted the honor of the American soldier 
in the Spanish-American war. We are indig- 
nant that the politicians guilty of jobbing 
with soldiers’ blood did not come before a 
court-martial for punishment. ‘The Secre- 
tary of War, to be sure, was compelled to 
resign, but there were several others who 
were equally guilty, for they stood by con- 
senting while he dickered with political 
bosses for posts in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. 

As to Tommy Atkins, I am inclined to 
think him the most pampered soldier in the 
world. He does not get $13 a month, as does 
his Yankee cousin, but he lives in such luxu- 
rious quarters, has so mhuch attention paid 
to his wants in the way of outdoor sport 
and indoor recreation, is so gorgeously ar- 
rayed, and fed so bountifully, that one would 
suppose him devoid of any complaint save 
that the service is too short. One even- 
ing I went a round of inspection at the artil- 
lery barracks, Woolwich, with Captain Du 
Cane. We entered the room of the boys, 
and found no one there but the sergeant. 
The plates on the table were piled high with 
excellent mutton curry and rice. The Cap- 
tain asked for an explanation, ‘“‘ Where were 
the boys?” The answer was that they didn’t 
care for the food, they had gone to buy some- 
thing else! 

I tasted the food, it was excellent. It 
would have made the mouth of an American 
Regular water to have sat down to such a 
good supper—but proud young Tommy At- 
kins took umbrage because his diet was not 
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varied enough—and he showed it in this 
wise. 

There seems to be great diversity in the 
British army regarding the size and strength 
of men, and this is a source of weakness in 
war. It is a glorious sight to see men like 
the Gordon Highlanders, and the Guards, 
about London, but for the purposes of a cam- 
paign it is more important that all should 
reach a certain fair average. I have seen 
land at the Cape troops that needed several 
more inches around their bodies, and a few 
more years as well, before they could call 
themselves useful soldiers: Such men ulti- 


mately swell the sick list and hamper the’ 


work of the strong—and in a war facing the 
Boers the strongest are none too good. 

To compare the British with the American 
officer is difficult, and yet’ they both start 
much in the same way. The boy who goes 
through West Point is not very unlike the 
Englishman who has had a course of Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst. But the American is apt 
to be the more serious of the two. The mili- 
tary posts in ‘America are mainly in the 
neighborhood of the Mexican frontier or in 
places where the North American Indian is 
expected to develop a taste for scalping and 
cattle lifting. The number of men to each 
post is usually small, say two or three com- 
panies. There are no garrison towns in 
America, and consequently no large messes 
—and both officers and men are hard pressed 
when it comes to suggesting any means of 
diversion. Of course there is game shooting 
“out West,” but even that becomes monot- 
onous. ‘The small Indian wars are full of 
danger to those engaged, but they take place 
far from the public eye, and the press cares 
less for the massacre of a command on the 
Rio Grande than for the details of a spicy 
police court trial. Social life in the Ameri- 
can army is very limited indeed—there is 
none of that running about for a few days 
here and there which makes life in the Brit- 
ish army a charming sort of picnic to a large 
number. 

The American soldier and his West Point 
officer are lonesome things—they have little 
in common with the social life about them. 
They do their work stoically, and feel that 
they exist by the caprice of Congress. They 














appear in civilization at times of big riots, 
when the police have shrunk, and some 
shooting has to be done. Then a company 
of Regulars is ordered in; it gets pelted by the 
mob, insulted by demagogues, and marches 
back to its garrison without saying a word. 
Whenever a Congressman wishes to make a 
popular speech he attacks the Regular army. 
That is safe—for the army does not vote 
often. : 

One of the silent “Regulars” passed 
through a Northern town after the war, and 
a lady addressed him with emotion: 

“And are you one of our heroes?” 

“No, maarm—I guess there’s some mis- 
take. I ain’t no hero—I’m just only a Regu- 
lar.” 

Tommy Atkins needs more pay and less 
petting. There should be no necessity for 
wheedling him into the ranks. I served with 
a regiment in the Cuban war whose colonel 
told me that every man in it had already 
served one enlistment of five years. They 
never had to recruit a man. It certainly was 
not the uniform which proved attractive! It 
used to be thought that force was necessary 
in order to get sailors for the British navy, 
and Admirals now living have told me that 
they once firmly believed in the press gang. 
‘To-day the British Blue Jacket is a model 
for the world, and no compulsion or undue 
influence is needed to draw him to the serv- 
ice. This war will no doubt lead to the con- 
clusion in high quarters that Tommy Atkins 
deserves good pay quite as much as the riv- 
eter or the carpenter; and with increased pay 
there is no reason to doubt that his physical 
standard will be raised all round. 

There is a vice in the American system 
which appears to operate in England as well, 
and perhaps it is inevitable in a country 
governed by a parliament. There seems to 
be no adequate means, in times of peace, of 
determining as to who is fit to command in 
time of war. We see in both countries a man 
promoted by mere seniority, tho all his 
friends know that he is physically unfit to do 
hard work in the saddle; that he has been 
for ten or twenty years adding nothing to 
his professional capacity, but on the contra- 

ry has been undermining his forces by high 
living. Such men may have been mili- 
tary heroes once upon a time, but that is not 
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sufficient reason for placing them now in po- 
sitions where they may endanger the lives of 
our brothers. For instance the Commanding 
General at Tampa was hopelessly unfit for 
any command in the field, and yet he was, 
for political reasons, given a post where he 
was able to do irreparable harm to thousands 
of brave men. I should like to have seen him — 
in the suite of the German Emperor! 

Now as to the Boer—the ideal “ Citizen 
Soldier.” Some of my friends who had large 
investments in Johannesburg gold mines 
kept telling me, before the war, that. the 
Boers were cowards, that they were degen- 
erate, that they could not shoot as they used 
to, that they would make terms so soon as 
the British showed on the horizon. These 
gentlemen prove that it is not safe to proph- 
esy through your pocket books. There are 
Boers and Boers. The Boers who sell them- 
selves to gold speculators exist, and we are | 
sorry that they do, sorry to discover that 
they have so much of our own weakness. 

But there are plenty of the other kind left, 
and that other kind is so much like our bet- 
ter selves that it is worth more attention 
than the flippant notices hitherto thought 
adequate on the subject. 

The soldier in South Africa needs to be a 
bit of a Boer if he is not desirous of starv- 
ing to death. Tommy Atkins out on the 
veldt of the Transvaal has lots to learn 
which the Boer has picked up as a child. 
All Boers practice certain arts which are 
highly necessary if not indispensable to suc- 
cessful campaigning in South Africa. When 
I went from Bloemfontein into the Basuto 
country after the Jameson raid, I went in 
company with a gentleman who was in the 
habit of traveling on circuit with the Su- 
preme Court, and who had frequently accom- 
panied Mr. Steyn before he became Chief of 
the State. This gentleman could hobble a 
horse, could make a fire of buffalo dung, cook 
a dinner in the open, negotiate a difficult 
ford, shoot, ride, forage, read the signs of 
the sky—in short, he had the hundred odd 
tricks of the frontiersman which come from 
a life in the veldt, but are difficult to acquire 
inthe barrack-yard. The South African Re- 
publics have been modified by the introduc- 
tion of the railway and the aggregation of 
dwellings in towns, but that modification is 
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yet far from making a radical difference in 
their life. The Africander to-day has not 
a roaring lion always at hand, as had 0om 
Paul in his youth, but he has shooting on all 
sides of him when he chooses to take a day 
off, and target practice is the regular pas- 
time of all ages. The railway is still a rar- 
ity, and those who travel on business or 
pleasure must still live in the wilderness and 
practice the arts of Robinson Crusoe to some 
extent. The Boers to-day resemble in many 
respects the pioneers of the Great West of the 
United States, who crossed the Mississippi 
and wandered over the great plains in big 
“prairie schooners ” drawn by oxen, seeking 
an “ Eldorado” in the setting sun. 

The Boer is so hard to tackle because he is 
so much like us. He is not much of a scholar 
—he reads mainly his Bible—lie knows noth- 
ing of statistics, and he declines even to take 
a census of the Transvaal, but he is a good 
shot—he is cool headed—he is operating.on 
interior lines in a country he knows—he is 
serving under officers he trusts—he is not 
swindled by political adventurers as were 
our soldiers at Tampa, nor is he at the mercy 
of strategists whose capacity to conduct 
operations was arrested many years ago. 
The Boer is fighting a thoroughly national 
war, a war in which not merely all the men, 
but a good portion of the women, are em- 
barked. 

This war is particularly important to us 
Anglo-Saxons because it is giving us most 
satisfactory evidence that the South African 
Boer is worthy to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with us in the future conquest of the world. 
The blood of the Boers is that of men who 
have faced danger rather than submit to po- 
litical or religious tyranny. It is the blood 
of those who broke the, power of Spain: in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth. The Boer of to-day 
may be wrong or may be right—but we An- 
glo-Saxons must rejoice that in this war Boer 
and Briton have come to know one another 
as has never happened before. At last the 
Boer respects the Briton, and he in turn has 
ceased to speak disparagingly of Boer cour- 
age. My own experience of Boers is that 
their average of all round manly virtues com- 
pares favorably with ours, and that they ex- 
cel us in many. There may be corruption in 
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the Volksraad, as there is in Gongiess, but 
that corruption has not yet, at least, affected 
his disposition to march cheerfully into bat- 
tle. Tommy Atkins spills his blood with equal 
cheerfulness, but does not as a rule get so 
much in return—he is apt to do in South 
Africa what he has been taught to do at Al- 
dershot. He has an idea that it is unmanly 
to dodge a bullet, that it is more soldierly to 


stand up and be shot. That idea he put into 


practice when Braddock lost half his men in 
1755, and it led to disastrous consequences in 
the war which opened in 1775. The Boer 
and Yankee have learned the military art 
mainly fighting “ natives” and wild animals 
—and after all, savages ought to know the 
trade, for they are practicing it all the time. 
The British Regular needs a lesson in, this 
matter. He must realize that the man who 
shoots from behind a rock is not necessarily 
a coward, and that the chief business of a 
leader is not to advertise his dash and per- 
sonal bravery—those things we take for 
granted in men of our breed. But what we 
do look for in every officer is that he should 
know where the enemy is, how strong he is, 
how he is armed and how he may be de- 
feated with least loss of life to his own side. 
The business of an invading army is not to 
make an exhibition for the benefit of news- 
papers, but to win battles and close the war. 

The Yankee soldier has much to learn from 
Tommy Atkins—how to. secure honest admin- 
istration and material comforts in camp and 
on the march. And in turn Tommy can learn 
much from the Yankee soldier in what per- 
tains to traveling light in the enemy’s coun- 
try, skirmishing and scouting with a crafty 
enemy on his own ground. But both can 
learn more still by studying closely the work 
of a small body of farmers who are baffling 
Regular troops by adopting measures which 
show us that in the matter of patriotism, 
unity of purpose, and intelligence in the pres- 
ence of danger, the Boers of to-day perform 
relatively more than any other nation in 
arms. If there is a lesson which this war 
teaches, it is that universal military service 
should be at once adopted both in England 
and the United States. 

But that would make another chapter. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The English. The Boers, and the Natives. 


By an American Resident in Johannesburg. 


ROM some American papers and from 
} private letters I learn that the sympa- 
thies of many Americans are with the 
Dutch in the war which is now waging in 
South Africa. Many Christian people and 
some religious papers express themselves as 
favoring the Dutch, who, they think, have 
justice on their side. They look on the war 
as a struggle on the part of a small, brave 
people for freedom. The Uitlanders, who 
outnumber the Boers two to one, do not 
count in the estimation of these good Ameri- 
cans. The Uitlanders are interlopers, let 
them get out if they do not like the rule 
of the Boers. The Boers were the pioneers, 
and they have the right to rule the country 
as they please. They do not tell us at just 
what point in the occupation of a country 
the rights of those in possession become 
sacred. If the Boers have a better claim to 


the country than the Uitlanders because they - 


occupied the country before the latter came, 
then the original inhabitants, the natives, 
have a still stronger claim than the Boers, 
and are more deserving of the sympathy of 
Christian people. What is the position and 
treatment of natives in the Transvaal, and 


what effect will the war have upon their 
position? 


When the country was given back to the 


Boers by England in 1881 provision was 
made in the treaty for securing certain rights 
to the natives. These were embodied_in Arti- 
cle 19 of the Convention of 1884, by which 
the Suuth African Republic bound itself to 
fulfil certain assurances which were given 
the natives with regard to liberty to pur- 
chase land, the beaconing off of Locations 
for them, and the right to move freely about 
the country and to leave the country under 
& pass system. How have the assurances 
been fulfilled? 

Well, under the Transvaal laws no black 
man does or can own a foot of land. There 
‘is no place in all its wide territory where 
a black man can lie down in a house that 


he can call his own. There is not a place 
from which he might not be ejected at the 
shortest or no notice at all. The Locations 
spoken of in the treaty refer to large tracts 
of land capable of supporting the natives. 
In the small Colony of Natal more than two 
millions of acres have been vested in trustees 
and set apart for the exclusive occupation of 
natives. It was considered but right that the 
original inhabitants should have a share of 
the country given them. But it is not so 
in the Transvaal. If any native tribes are 
allowed to occupy any portion it is only on 
sufferance, and they are liable at any time 
to be driven out, some excuse being trumped 
up for making war upon them, as was the 
case in recent campaigns against the natives. 
Small portions of land are marked off near 
the towns, but these are for the natives whe 
are in service in the towns, and even here 
a uative can get only a squatting right to a 
piece of ground 50 x 50 feet, or less, and is 
liable to be removed at any time. 

As io moving freely about the country 
under a pass system, the system exists, but 
alas for the poor natives who come under 
its administration! Many of the natives live 
on farms and for this privilege furnish the 
help to the Boer farmer upon whose farm 
he lives. By law the natives cannot leave 
that farm without a pass from the owner, 
and cannot leave the district without a pass 
from the Landrost or Magistrate of the dis- 
trict. How the law works is illustrated in 
the case of a man named Prinsloo and his 
native servant, April. 

April was‘living on Prinsloo’s farm under 
agreement for a certain time. At the end 
of the period he applied for a pass to leave 
the farm, which was refused, and some of 
his cattle were taken as a fine for his im- 
pudence in asking. He remained another 
year and again asked, and this time he re- 
ceived a lashing as well as having some 
more of his cattle ‘taken. April remained 
some time longer, and then went himself 
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to the Landrost and asked for a pass to leave 
the district. The Landrost sent him back 
to Prinsloo and said he would come and see 
about the matter. He came the next day, 
had April tied up and whipped. After a 
time April ran away and came to Pretoria, 
where the case came to the notice of a Chris- 
tian lawyer, an Englishman from Natal. 
This lawyer without pay pushed the matter 
through the Supreme Court and Prinsloo was 
ordered to pay back the cattle which he had 
taken, and the Landrost was fined £25 for 
illegally whipping April. A triumph of jus- 
tice? Yes, ina way; but the good President 
Kruger directed that the Landrost’s fine 
should be paid out of the public Treasury! 
No comment is needed. For the one case 
that comes to light there are hundreds that 
are never heard of. ; 

Another law intended to provide bad mas- 
ters with an equal share of servants along 
with the good forbids any farmer to have 
more than five native families on one farm. 
Under this law threats have been made to 
break up mission stations, where perhaps 
several hundred families were gathered. A 
native preacher at a Wesleyan mission sta- 
tion was taken by the Boer Commissioner, 
and in the presence of the white missionary 
and the assembled natives of the village, tied 
to a tree and whipped, “to keep the niggers 
in their place,” the Commissioner remarked. 
Did the white missionary complain? Did he 
report this Boer official? No; he knew his 
Transvaal too well for that. The Commis- 
sioner, having finished his job, turned to the 
missionary and said, “How many families 
have you on this farm?” at the same time 
glancing at the hundred or more houses. It 
was sufficient. The missionary knew that to 
lodge a complaint against the Commissioner 
would only result in breaking up his own 
work, scattering the people and driving them 
from their homes, and would not affect in 
the slightest the position of the Commis- 
sioner. 


I might give many individual cases of the 
ill-treatment of the natives, but my object 
is not to show that the Boers are cruel 
toward the natives as individuals. It is 
their treatment in the eye of the law and 
in the administration of law. It is inwrought 
into the Constitution of the State that a 








black man cannot be treated on an equality 
with the white man in any respect. It is not 
simply that he cannot be equal socially or 
politically, but that he is and must be kept 
a menial to the white man. It is only since 
last year that a black man could be legally 
married in the Transvaal. Not a thing is 
done by the Government for the education 
of the natives. 

I'he status of natives in the adjoining Brit- 
ish colonies is much better. While there are 
many colonists who would like to have the 
natives treated as the Boers treat them, and 
while there are individual cases of ill-treat- 
ment, yet the courts as a rule can be trusted 
to hold the scales of even-handed justice 
between whites and blacks. Natives have 
the same right to acquire land:as white men, 
and there are many native land owners in 
both colonies. In both thousands of pounds 
are spent on native education. 


It is not wonderful to those who know — 


something of the natives in South Africa to 
find among them ‘a universal sympathy with 
the English side in the present struggle. To 
find a native is to find one who would like 
to get a whack at the Boers. It would be 


‘easy for the English to raise a large fighting 


force against the Boers from the Zulus and 
Basutos, but they have refrained. An Eng- 
lish victory in this war will mean that the 
natives in the Transvaal and Free State will 
acquire a status that they do not now have. 


English rule will mean equality of justice, at 


least, for all races. 

The most common sentiment entertained 
by the Boers toward the English and by 
the English toward the Boers before the 
recent engagements was a feeling of con- 
tempt for the cowardice which each thought 
was characteristic of the other. An illustra- 
tion of the prevailing opinion among the 
English of this is seen in the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Dr. ‘Jameson before Doornkop 
that his 800 men were “capable of kicking 
10,000 burghers round the Transvaal.” So 
confident were the Reformers that Jameson 
would defeat the Boers, that some of them 
offered to bet “six to one on Jameson,” and 
a grand banquet was prepared, and guests 
invited, at the time Dr. Jameson was ex- 
pected in Johannesburg. 

During the, negotiations that preceded the 
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war many could not believe that the Boers 
would fight. It was fully expected that they 
would “climb down.” Some said that they 
would not “ climb down,” but “ jump down” 
at the last moment. That the average Eng- 
lishman had no idea of the seriousness of 
the problem before them is shown in the 
statement of one when there were not more 
than 10,000 troops in the country, “ that they 
were sufficient to settle the job.” Often 
have I heard the opinion expressed by Eng- 
lishmen that if the Boers should lose 50 or 
100 men at the beginning of the war, they 
would all turn round and go home! 

Whence comes this sentiment on both sides, 
a sentiment which has been abundantly dis- 
proved in the stubborn fight maintained by 
English and Boer alike? 

On the part of the Boers, they had the 
events of the war of 1881 to guide them; 
not Majuba alone, that was only a crowning 
disaster, following several disgraceful de- 
feats. There was some truth in the remark 
of an old Boer who insisted that the English 
flag was white, he had seen it four times and 
it was white every time. This was a favor- 
ite taunt of the Boers before the war began. 

The idea that the Boers were cowards 
arose from such facts as these: The Boers 
will not fight unless they have an enormous 
advantage either in numbers or position or 
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skill. The sort of bravery which is charac- 
teristic of the American ani English soldiers 
is not characteristic of the Boers. Hence, 
you do not see the Boers storming a place 
at the point of the bayonet. In fact, they 
have no bayonets. In the last native war 
in the Transvaal, a year ago, if there was 
any storming of hills, or mountains, the 
Boers made their native allies do it. The 
English force at Mafeking was only about 
eight hundred at the first, and the Boer force 
has been five or six times as large. Four 
days after war was declared, Cronje wired 
that Mafeking would be in their hands the 
next day or not a Boer would be alive.- Well, 
more than three months have passed and 
Mafeking still holds out. 

There is nothing in the recent defeats that, 
in one view of it, the Mnglish need be 
ashamed of. There has been magnificent 
bravery, coolness under most trying circum- 
sjances, and that bull-dog tenacity charac- 
teristic of the British and which will carry 
them to victory inthe end. What is needed is 
some of the Boer cunning, “ slimness ”’ the 
Dutch call it. It does not speak well for 
the British that in all of these three late 
engagements they were “ surprised ” to find 
the Boers so near, and came within range 
of a murderous fire when they thought their 
foe was still at a distance. 


Valentine. 


By Minna Irving. 


T is not meet a sober Friend 
Should keep a worldly holiday, 
But there is something on my mind 
That I must tell thee, Hannah Gray; 
And so I bought a valentine, 
A dainty missive, yesternight, 
With verses in a gilded wreath, 
And silken fringes pink and white. 


But tho the lines are smoothly framed 
With all the rimer’s graceful art, 
They fail to tell thee all the true 
And tender yearning of my heart. 
I long to have thee come and dwell 
Beneath the homestead’s mossy eaves, 
Where year by year the wren returns 
To build among the ivy leaves. 


At First Day meeting I have seen 
How neat thy folded ’kerchief lies, 
And what a world of love and peace 
Is mirrored in thy soft blue eyes. 
A narrow, winding road alone 
Divides thy cottage-door from mine; 
Come, step across it, Hannah Gray, 
And be a Quaker’s valentine, 


Tarrytown, N. Y, 





Municipal Progress in Boston. 
By Josiah Quincy, 


Latgety Mayor or Boston. 


place in the government of Boston 
have not had their origin in any spe- 
cial movement .to reform serious abuses, 
but rather in the belief that it was possible 
to make such improvement and progress as 


a HE changes which have been taking 


would promote the moral and physical health . 


of the community. So far as matters have 
yet gone, events seem to have abundantly 
justified the changes, and it is probable, 
therefore, that the future will see Boston 
traveling still further on the road of accom- 
plishing for the people those things which it 
can do better for them than they as individ- 
uals can do for themselves. . 

These changes—viewed by most men as 
experiments—have attracted much attention 
and curiosity and drawn out a good deal of 
comment, the greater part of which has been 
gratifyingly favorable. Extension of gov- 
ernmental functions is the chief change that 
has been brought about. The city is now 
doing some things for the people which were 
formerly thought to be outside its scope. For 
instance, it has made a good beginning at 
bathing them—or, at least, at helping and en- 
couraging them to bathe. 

In every large city there are hosts:of peo- 
ple huddled together in tenements where 
every sanitary canon is violated. They do 
not bathe properly from one year’s end to the 
other, because there are no facilities for bath- 
ing in their wretched and overcrowded 
rooms. Their condition makes them a men- 
ace to their cleanlier fellow citizens whom 
they come in contact with on the cars and in 
the streets, and who unknowingly buy the 
products of their labor. 

If these conditions could be changed so 
that all bathed regularly several effects of 
vast benefit to the city would surely follow. 
The filthy tenement house would disappear, 
for clean people will not live in a dirty house. 
Crime and drunkenness would decrease, 
for men and boys who are now driven to the 
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saloon might-then find the home a fit place 
in which to spend an evening. Even the 
death rate would drop. Of course, such an 
ideal is not attainable at present, but at least 
we can travel in that direction, and that is 
what we have been doing in Boston recently. 
To those engaged in furthering the move- 
ment the results have been exceedingly grat- 
ifying. 

Boston was one of the first. American cities 
to inaugurate free public baths. Her sys- 
tem was founded in the 60’s, but until re- 
cently there was nothing additional to the 
sea water bathing and no attempt at giving 
the people an opportunity to bathe all the 
year around. Two years ago the opening of 
the Dover Street Public Bath, in the heart of 
the city, marked the progress of a forward 
movement in this matter. This bathhouse 
cost, with the land, $80,000; its appliances 
consist of tubs and showers, the tempera- 
ture of the water being regulated to suit 
the bather. There is provision for men and 
women—in fact, two separate bathhouses. 
This bath is free except that there is a 
charge for soap and towels. But those who 
wish to do so can bring their own soap and 
towels, or can go without them. In that 
ease there is absolutely no charge. This 
question of charge or no charge gave rise to 
a deal of debate in the Advisory .Commis- 
sion of seven which the Mayor had ap- 
pointed to consider the whole bathing ques- 
tion. It was thought that free baths might 
smack of charity, and some were afraid of 
that. Others again argued-that free baths 
would not pauperize the people any more 
than free text books and free public schools. 

It was finally settled that the baths should 
be quite free. The policy has been thorough- : 
ly successful, and it is not likely to be 
changed. It was felt that the charge of 
even one cent might keep away the very peo- 
ple who most needed bathing. The Dover 
Street bath is used by 30,000 people a month; 
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Municipal Progress in Boston 


the majority of these are adults, and they 
are very satisfactorily representative of all 
classes of citizens. 

Missionary work to spread the bathing 
habit among the children is comparatively 
easy, and the attendance of women has also 
been very gratifying. The children are en- 
couraged by free soap and towels on a cer- 
tain part of Saturdays. People come from 
all over the city to the Dover Street bath; 
but, of course, its usefulness is greatest to 
those living in the neighborhood. What Bos- 
ton needs, therefore, is more baths of the 
same kind scattered about the city where 
they could be easily reached. 

The shower baths take up very little space, 
and some are much in favor of putting them 
in the basements of the public schools. After 
a contest in the School Committee over what 
was deemed by some to be a radical innova- 
tion, shower baths have been placed in the 
basement of the Paul Revere School, a fine 
new school building in a congested district. 

We have added two fresh water swimming 
pools to our plant. One of these is situated 
in a small park in a tenement district, and 
the other is in a ward room building. They 
are both concrete pools, and the attendance 
shows the public appreciation; they are as 
yet only open in summer. 

Another extension of governmental func- 
tion in the matter of bathing is seen in the 
swimming instructors now furnished by the 
city. Summer before last they taught 4,000 
children to swim. 

Free Public Gymnasiums are also being 
provided by the Boston city government. We 
have had outdoor gymnasia in connection 
with the parks for ten years, and instruc- 
tion has been given there free; but a great 
udvance was begun two years ago when we 
organized a regular indoor gymnasium in a 
building that was given to us for the pur- 
pose. This is now the East Boston Gymna- 
sium. It has been intelligently managed, 
and the attendance at it has risen to about 
two thousand a week. 

The free gymnasium work is closely con- 
nected with the work of the public schools 
and the school teachers encourage their 
children to go into the gymnasium classes. 
. The floor is used for drills. All kinds of 
symnastic apparatus are to be found in this 
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building, in charge of competent instructors, 
and, of course, there are shower baths for 
use after exercise. The patronage has been 
very gratifying, not only in regard to num- 
bers, but also in regard to classes repre- 
sented. All sorts of boys and girls, men and 
women, take advantage of the facilities of- 
fered. The women have shown great appre- 
ciation of the gymnasia. : 

Following this success of the Hast Bos- 
ton Gymnasium the city set about doing 
something more in the same line, and two 
months ago the South Boston Free Public 
Gymnasium was opened. This cost $28,000 
without the land, and is a first class institu- 
tion in all respects—one of the largest gym- 
nasia in the whole country. It is well 
equipped, and has an excellent running 
track. Two new small gymnasiums have 
also been provided for. A ward room will 
be utilized for one, and a small wooden 
church will be made over for the other. In 
these gymnasia we use the piano, finding 
that it plays an important part in the class 
work of the children. It costs $10,000 a year 
to maintain a large gymnasium and pay 
the instructors. 

School yards have been opened in the sum- 
mer as playgrounds for children; that is 
another advance in the same direction as the 
baths and gymnasia. It has not come with- 
out meeting opposition from the conserva- 
tives in the School Board. The appropria- 
tion for the purpose was only $2,000, but 
at least the recognition of the principle was 
secure. The Boston school yards are of all 
sorts, some good and some bad. Toys, play- 


things and sandyards have been provided in. 


them. 

Free concerts and free lectures are other 
hew or comparatively new departures in the 
way of municipal governmental activity now 
to be found in Boston. Formerly outdoor 
concerts alone were given, but now, in ad- 
dition to these, provision has been made for 
two kinds of indoor concerts. One of these 
is a local concert in some small hall, given 
by a string quartette and singer, and cost- 
ing $30 or $40, and the other is more elab- 
orate, with an orchestra of fifty-five pieces 
and well known soloists. The smaller con- 
certs are quite free. Seats at the larger 
one are twenty-five cents to one dollar, Six 
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of these more elaborate concerts were given 
the last fall, on Sunday evenings. 

As the city cannot legally charge an ad- 
mission fee, these larger concerts are only an- 
nounced as under the auspices of the Music 
Commission, the deficiency being met by pri- 
vate guaranty. A municipal band has also 
been established. This band is not regularly 
in the employment of the city, but receives 
enough patronage from it to aid its develop- 
ment very materially, and the result is a 
great improvement in the character of pub- 
lic music. 


A Bureau of Municipal Statistics is another 


feature of our governmental activity which 
is doing good work. From it issues the City 
Record, an official weekly publication. 

It would be quite impossible in a brief ar- 
ticle to give even an outline of all the new 
departures we have been making in munic- 
ipal government in Boston, and what is 
here given is merely illustration. The great- 
est change, perhaps, is in methods of admin- 
istration. The free baths here are under the 
charge of the Board of Health. It has been 
taken out of their hands and erected into a 
special department, in charge of seven un- 
paid commissioners appointed by the Mayor 
to serve for five years; one or two going out 
each year. The Mayor can remove any of 
these commissioners at any time during the 
continuance of his term on designation of 
cause. 

This method secures for the city govern- 
ment the services of a public spirited and 
successful class of people who abroad are 
often elected to municipal office, but who 
eannot often be elected here. Their duty 
consists of supervision, and it makes no ex- 
cessive demands on their time. A meeting 
once a week is generally found to be suffi- 
cient. Under them are paid subordinates 
who do the actual routine work. We find 


that these unpaid commissioners take great 
interest in their work, and that the service 
hag been very greatly improved by their ef- 
forts. 

Similar unpaid commissions have charge 
of the Bureau of Municipal Statistics, of 
music, of lectures, of cemeteries, of paupers, 
of insane, of .public convenience stations, 
‘ete. 

These commissioners have been appointed 
with an eye to their peculiar fitness for the 
duties of their departments. For instance, 
the Bureau of Municipal Statistics is looked 
after chiefly by active business men who are 
used to handling large interests. Music is in 
charge of prominent musicians, while repre- 
sentatives of the university settlements, of 
the labor organizations and of the women 
are found on other commissions. 

Putting the people within refch of sane, 
cheap and healthy pleasures will undoubt- 
edly diminish crime, for boys who are learn- 
ing to swim and who experience the interest 
and the discipline of the gymnasium are less 
likely to fall into vicious ways. Thus the 
supply of criminals will be somewhat re- 
duced at its source. ' 

The police have already observed and com- 
mented on the improvement of behavior of 
boys and the decrease of juvenile disorder 
in the vicinity of baths. At some of: these 
free public functions we have 10,000 people 
gathered, and a very few policemen are 
quite sufficient to prevent disorder. 

I believe that generally the citizens of 
Boston are well satisfied with the new de- 
partures that have been made in methods 
of government, and in extension of municipal 
functions. There are many indications to 
show that the people are alive to the im- 
provements, and that the movement that has 
begun will find less to contend against as it 
proceeds. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Voice of Good. 


By Agnes’ Lee. 
ces REAMER !” we cry to Good, and straightaway 
We cast her out, nor catch her infinite gleam, 
Nor hear her through the darkness calling: “ Nay— 
Not I the dreamer—yours the empty dream !” 


JAMAICA Piain, Mass, 





Miss Wren’s Dream. 
By James Raymond Perry. 


a spinster of sixty years, Miss 

Wren was engaged in cutting clip- 
pings from her weekly religious paper. She 
made the edges of the clippings straight and 
even, leaving no unnecessary margins at the 
boundaries. When she had finished cut- 
ting them she pasted them neatly on a‘half 
sheet of writing paper, using a bottle of 
mucilage, with a moist sponge top, for that 
purpose. When the gum was nicely dried 
she folded the sheet in two places, taking 
care that the edges of the overlapping folds 
came together with mathematical exactness. 
She then put the folded paper inside an ob- 
long envelope, which was white on the out- 
side but blue within—a peculiarly old-maid- 
enish style—and sealed it carefully. Then, 
in a trembly hand, she wrote the address on 
the envelope, using pale violet ink, and a 
rusty old steel pen that looked as if it had 
seen many years of service. After affixing 
a two-cent stamp she heaved a little sigh 
and sat looking at the addressed envelope. 
The cuttings from the paper contained Bible 
verses, with comments thereon, for the next 
Sunday’s Bible lesson. The envelope in 
which they were inclosed was addressed to 
“Hon. Herbert Harringford.” 

The Hon. Mr. Harringford wa's a states- 
man of national reputation; and his fame 
as a statesman was hardly greater than his 
reputation as a pronounced agnostic. He 
had written books and lectures upon the sub- 
ject; and in the minds of many pious people 
his name was almost synonymous with that 
of the Evil One himself. But Miss Wren did 
not take this narrow view; she believed there 
was good in the man and that he was ca- 
pable of conversion. And to convert him 
was the aim of her life. 

Every week for the last twenty years she 
had been sending him clippings. Once, sev- 
eral years before, when the clippings had 
been taken from a secular paper that de- 
voted some space to Sunday school work, 
she had received a letter addressed in a 


W ITH the preciseness characterizing 


strange handwriting. She glanced first at 
the bottom of the note, as women will, and 
was delighted beyond measure at seeing Mr. 
Harringford’s signature. 

* At last,” she thought, “he is convinced of 
his error, and has written to tell me that he 
has turned to the Master.” 

But her delight was of short duration, poo1 
lady ! ae 

The note was couched in polite terms, but 
expressed the recipient’s surprise and sor- 
row that any one should send him newspa- 
per cuttings of a nature calculated to under- 
mine a man’s morals. He could not believe 
that his fair correspondent and moral well- 
wisher had intentionally done this. A mis- 
take must have been made, and he begged 
to return to her, for her reperusal, the cut- 
tings she had forwarded to him. 

Looking at the returned slips, the good 
woman saw with horor that she had pasted 
a portion of the Bible lessons wrong side out, 
and that thw reverse side contained an ad- 
vertisement reading thus: “ Drink pure old 
Kentucky Rye. It is the best.” She had in- 
stantly, in great indignation, written to the 
publishers commanding them to stop send- 
ing the paper to her, and had then ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Harringford expres- 


_sing unspeakable grief and regret at having 


made the mistake. Very frequently since 
then, when sending to him the Bible verses, 
she had written letters apologizing for her - 
mistake and lamenting it. But never since 
that dreadful day had she received word or 
token from the great agnostic, for whose 
conversion she was so eagerly striving. But 
she had stuck faithfully to her task and 
intended to do so to the end. 

“Some day he will turn,” she said to her- 
self. “Surely he cannot much longer resist 
the pleadings of the Master and the prayers 
of the faithful.” 

Miss Wren slid her letter into the drop- 
letter box at the vilage post-office, as she 
took her way to the Friday evening prayer 
meeting that night. As she did it her lips 
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moved in a little prayer for the soul of the 
man she was seeking to save. She always 
said a little prayer when she dropped the let- 
ters there. , 

After the song and praise service at the 
church vestry was over she went up and 
shook hands with. the minister. He was a 
map of forty or thereabouts, stout and short 
of stature, with a kind and jolly face and 
winning manners. 

“Weil, and how is eur good friend, Miss 
Wren, to-night ?” he asked, as he shook her 
hand, and then shook it again. 

The gentle old spinster smiled with pleas- 
ure at Mr. Walter’s warm greeting. It was 
always the same, and it always warmed the 
good old maiden’s heart. The minister was 
' @ great favorite of hers. 

“T sometimes wonder what I should do if 
it was not for you, Miss Wren,” he con- 
tinued. “Sometimes I feel a little dis- 
couraged at the small attendance at these 
week-day prayer-meetings, and then I think 
of you and know it is wrong to be dis- 
couraged. I believe you are the most faith- 
ful person in anything you undertake that I 
ever knew. I don’t believe you have missed 
one of these Friday evening meetings in all 
the eight years that I have been here, no mat- 
ter how stormy the weather.” 

The good man beamed upon her with 
friendly liking, and his words rang with 
hearty sincerity. The withered cheeks of 
the spinster turned pink with a faint blush 
at his words of praise, and she said: 

“No, I don’t think I have missed one of 
the meetings. But it is not to my credit that 
I haven’t. Sometimes I think I ought to stay 
away from one as a matter of self-denial. I 
do enjoy coming to them so much.” 

“Now that’s the kind of talk that does me 
good. I wish there were more who feel as 
you do,” and, in spite of himself and his 
smiling optimistic face, the minister sighed 
a little. It is discouraging to sow in barren 
fields and reap a meager harvest. 

But the momentary cloud flashed away 
and the minister was bright and beaming 
again in a moment. ; 

“ And have you mailed your weekly lesson 
to our erring friend ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I mailed it on my way to church,” 
answered Miss Wren. “ Something seems to 


tell me that my labors will be rewarded 
soon. They must be.” 

“Yes, surely yes,” replied the minister. 
“T believe such faith cannot forever go un- 
rewarded. Keep at your good work. Keep 
at it and the Lord will help you. Harringford 
is too good a man to be lost, too good a man 
to be lost to Christ.” 

As he shook her hand at parting, he asked: 

“No news from your brother yet ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Good-night, Miss Wren,” he said. ‘ Good- 
night, and God bless you!” 

The old spinster was happy to-night. The 
prayer-meetings always made her feel bet- 
ter, and the minister’s praise had added to 
her happiness. 


That night, as the gentle old lady knelt 


by her bedsidé, she prayed, as she had never 
failed to do for these many years, for the 
man whom she believed to be traveling such 
a wayward path. 

“O Lord! pour the light in upon him,” she 
prayed. ‘ He’s-honest, O Lord; he’s honest 
in what he believes, but he doesn’t know. 
Show him the way. Make him to see Thy 
path, and he will tread it and glorify Thee. 
Let him once come to know Thee, O Lord, 
and he will be as a host on Thy side.” These 
words were uttered with a fervor and pas- 
sion that seemed strange in the usually 
placid old spinster. Then after a moment of 
silence, brokenly, and with the passion gone, 
she continued: “Thou knowest, O Lord, 
Thou knowest what is best. Thy will, not 
mine, be done.” And then she added to her 
prayer, as she had done every night since 
the desolating day when she received the re- 
turned clippings, “‘ Forgive me for my mis- 
take, O Lord. Had I not made it, even now 
his soul might be among the saved.” 

Then she laid down and slept, and as she 
slept there came a happy smile upon her 
plain, old face. g 

It seemed to her as if she had hardly closed 
her eyes before the morning sunshine burst 
into the room. It was a fresh spring morn- 
ing, bright and cheery. Birds were singing 
outside the window, and sweet odors were 
blown in when she raised the sash. It was 
a hopeful kind of morning. Everybody 
knows what that means—a morning when 
the atmosphere seems to give one vast con- 






“Miss Wren's Dream 


fidence in oneself and the goodness of things 
generally. One could attempt mighty things 
on such a morning, and accomplish them, 
too—if it only would last a little longer. 
But the suns of such days ge down much the 
same as the suns of other days; if, indeed, 
they go not down in smoke and redness, 
leaving behind the ashes of hopes burned 
out. 

There was.a certain indefinable expectancy 
in the air this morning. It seemed to Miss 
Wren as if something was going to happen. 
And, sure enough, something did happen. 
She had got her morning’s work done up, 
and all the time that she was doing it it 
seemed to be such an easy task. She had 
gone about with a lightness of step and buoy- 
ancy of feeling such as she used to have 
when a girl, but which she had not felt for 
these many years. Clearly it was the very 
morning when something beautiful, some- 
thing long hoped for, ought to happen. 

Perhaps her brother John, who had gone 
away so many years ago, and whom she had 
never heard from since, whom she had long 
ago given up as dead—perhaps he would 
come back to-day. The grave might give up 
its dead. Stranger things had happened. 
And perhaps he would bring a fortune with 
him. She pictured to herself his coming. 
He would not be such an old man even now. 
He was two years younger than she, and she 
was not so very old. Sixty is not so very 
old. And he would tell her that he had come 
to spend the remainder of his days with her. 
And she would ery a little, but her tears 
would be tears of joy, for she would know 
that her loneliness was over now. She was 
very lonely sometimes, for she lived here all 
by herself, without a relative so far as she 
knew, within a hundred miles of her. 

Then her fancy wandered through pleas- 
ant ways, thinking of how she would spend 
the fortune that John was to bring. They 
would build an addition to the little cottage 
that she lived in, for one thing. Perhaps 
they would build a whole new house, a fine 
mansion like Squire Crawford’s up on the 
hill. She was not quite sure, tho, whether 
she should like that. She would hate to 
have the little cottage go out of her life al- 
together. For if she had spent many lonely 
hours in it she had also spent many happy 
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ones. No, she believed they would let the 
cottage stay, and build on what additional 
room might be needed. And she would have 
a new black silk gown, with sleeves made 
pretty large at the shoulders, not as large as 
those on Mrs, Crawford’s last new gown, 
for they were indeed an abomination, things 
vain and without reason; but still she would 
have them made pretty large, for it was well 
enough to follow the fashions at a distance 


‘—to keep somewhere within sight of them, 


at least. And she would have a new bon- 
net, with a.bunch of those pretty violets on 
it, like the ones Mrs. Peters had on her new 
bonnet. 

And so the dear old lady dreamed on, and 
the roofs and towers of her air castles looked 
bright and strong enough, howsoever totter- 
ing their foundations may have been. 

It was exactly one minute past eleven 
o’clock—she knew, for she remembered look- 
ing at the clock on the mantel at just that 
moment—when the gate of the front yard 
clicked, and a gentleman walked up the path. 
She took a cautious glance at him through 
the window, as he stood on the front door- 
step. He was a stranger to her. Then she 
gave her gray locks a final touch before the 
sitting-room mirror and went to the door. 

The gentleman removed his hat—it was a 
silk one, shiny and smooth—and he asked 
in a mellow and pleasant voice, “Is this 
Miss Wren ?”’ 


“Yes,” answered the old maid. ‘‘ Are— 
are you——” tremulously, “are you John ?” 

Then, noting the little look of surprise on 
the man’s face, she added: “I didn’t know 
but you were—but, of course, you’re not. 
How foolish I am.” 

“No, I am not John,” he said, gravely. 
“ But if you are Miss Wren I think you will 
be glad to see me, nevertheless. I am Her- 
bert Harringford.”’ 

You may believe that the good woman felt 
much abashed at that, but she managed to 
stammer out an invitation to him to come 
in, which he did; and then with a tact and 
kindliness of manner and speech that seemed 
very winning to the spinster, he succeeded 
in almost immediately putting her at her 
ease. 

Then was there great joy in her maiden 
breast, for it transpired that the thing she 
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had sought and prayed for all these many 
years had at last come to pass. The great 
infidel had come to tell her that his views 
had changed. He no longer denied the ex- 
istence of a God, but believed in it, and in 
God’s goodness. It was not the reading of 
the verses that she had sent to him, and the 
comments on them, that had changed him, 
for he was familiar with the Scriptures and 
men’s opinions of them long ago; but it was 
as much her unfaltering faith as anything 
that had done it. He had marveled at. her 
constancy, her persistence in trying, year 
after year, against all hope, apparently, to 
convert him. He had-told himself that be- 
hind such faith as hers there, must stand 
some mighty power, and he had come at last 
to believe that it was the power of Almighty 
God. 

That was a day of joy and thanksgiving 
to the good woman. She didn’t know 
whether to cry most, or laugh most, but 
spent much time in doing both. 

Her cup of joy was full to overflowing 
that night when she entered the little church 
vestry with the penitent whom she had 
worked so long to save at her side. 

The marvelous news had gone abroad in 
the village, and as it had been announced 
that the convert would speak in the church 
vestry that night, you may believe that the 
little room was crowded and overflowing. 
‘How proud she had been to introduce her 
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friend to Mr. Walters and how beautiful it 
was to see them sitting side by side on the 
little platform. 

And, ah! what eloquence when the gifted 
great man got up and began to talk. How 
every one in the room, and all the people out 
in the entry, as far as the sound of his voice 
could be heard, hung upon his words. How 
still it was when he told of the incoming of 
the light, and how, as soon as _he felt sure 
that his faith in God was real, he had has- 
tened to this little village, so that no one 
should know of the change in him till he 
himself had told it to the one good and faith- 
ful friend who had worked so many years 
to save his soul. 

The strain on the poor lady was too much. 
She bent over in her seat and sobbed and 
sobbed*for joy, and then—she awoke. Her 
little bedroom was dark, and it was raining. 
And now real sobs shook her poor old 
frame, sobs of grief because it was all noth- 
ing but a dream. And while the rain beat 
the pane with a- steady and monotonous 
sound she gradually sobbed herself back to 
sleep. 

In the morning she looked grayer and older 
than ever, but she smiled bravely, and now 
and again her lips moved, and she mur- 
mured, “Thy will, O Lord, not mine, be 
done.” 

And that morning her brother John came 
back. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


The Southern White Woman. 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


vironment have more to do with .the 

making of a man than anything else in 
this world and they have all to do with the 
making of women. A man is a free moral 
agent within the mysterious circle of his 
destiny, which may include a world in its 
swing or only the fence-corners of a narrow 
neighborhood; but if you consider the moral 
agency of a woman you must mean she is 
only free to express the best and the worst 
of conditions around her. Her nature sums 
up the age in which she lives. Its vices and 


F XCEPT the will of God, history and en- 


its glories clothe her. In her eyes dwells 
the spirit of it, her face bears its stamp. 

All this is particularly true of the woman 
in the South. She is idiomatic of the local- 
ity that produces her. She is provincial, like 
the wild tiger-lilies that grow only on 
Southern hillsides, or the white bell-flowers 
that hide away in the dim pine lands. She 
has the chirruping bird notes of a sunny sky 
in her throat. They are the echoes from the 
green valleys and still waters of a pleas- 
ant land. She is as much a part of the earth 
and skies about her as the vesper hymn of 
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a homing dove is a part of the twilight hour 
between green hills. She lacks the feminine 
crispness, the purposeful energy of her 
Northern sisters. Her beauty is finer, cold- 
er, more spirituelle, but, like the roses in 
her garden, it fades sooner. She never has 
tue keen light of a Minerva’s fierce and bril- 
liant beauty; but as age crimps the flower 
face of her youth with sweet wrinkles, she 
resembles more and more the old Madonna 
faces that shine back at us through the ages 
from the gentle dawn of peace on earth. 
It is resignation that gives her this marvel- 
ous likeness. The Southern woman inherits 
resignation as other women inherit the 
pearl ‘necklaces of their grandmothers. It 
is a sort of entail. She resents and resists 
her lot in life less than women do who are 
born beneath harsher skies. Besides, she is 
the most beloved of all women; and this fact 
begets contentment in her, tho there exist 
conditions and prejudices in the South ad- 
verse to her highest development as a re- 
sponsible human being. Long ago the Eng- 
lish knights in old Virginia seated her upon 
the throne of exaggerated sentiment, and, 
tho kingdoms have passed away since, there 
she sits in fantastic state, the victim of 
idealism, and, whether she deserves it or 
not, the object of more sentiment and affec- 
tion than any other woman in America. 
There is an alien silence, a sweét reticense 
about a Southern woman which is often 
misinterpreted. It is the effect of her mem- 
ories. Men live with their hopes and ambi- 
tions, but women are at home _ with 
their memories. And on the brow of this 
woman in the: South there still rests the 
shadow of some Southern battlefield, a 
Manassas or a Gettysburg. She never 
wholly forgets that she is the daughter of 
that other woman who, forty years ago, laid 
aside her silks for a homespun gown with- 
out changing her visions of life, and who, 
during the next four years laid into the open 
grave of the Confederacy her husband and 
her sons with a dignity and a fortitude that 
have never been surpassed on this earth. 
Her patriotism is as sectional as her type is 
provincial. The last thing to be _ recon- 


structed in the South will be the hearts of 
her women. 
Little is known of her intellectual ability. 
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Her natural qualities of mind and heart al- 
ways make her an attractive heroine for 
somebody else’s story, but whether she can 
write a story herself is quite another matter. 
As to her tastes, there is no woman in the 
world who has’a finer contempt for science, 
its logic, its terms, its facts. Recently an 
enthusiastic lecturer before a woman’s club 
in Georgia thought to fire their zeal for 
knowledge by telling them of a rather ma- 
ture maiden lady in Chicago who had spent 
twenty years studying the common earth- 
worm. She had given up society, marriage, 
all, for the sake of understanding the life, 
character and antecedents of the earthworm. 
Here an amused titter from the audience 
warned him to curtail his exhortation. Yet 
they were not frivolous women; only, the 
science of earthworms did not appeal to 
such intellectual activities as they possessed. 
The Southern woman lacks definite mental 
training. .However, she is ingenious enough 
to find her way over the highest philosophy 
and beneath the deepest science to astonish- 
ingly sage conclusions without a premise 
and without a ray of logic to guide her. And 
while she may falter in her definition of 
psychological terms, when it comes to ap- 
plying the science of it, she is as artful as 
an Indian juggler. . 

Socially she is neither a reformer nor an 
agitator. She is too frail, and the Southern 
climate is too enervating for the entertain- 
ment of violently energetic ideals. Besides, 
she has a sweet-tempered faith, fostered by, 
her training in the irresponsibilities of life, 
that God is willing to bring His will to pass 
‘concerning her without her active interfer- 
ence in the plans of the divine order. Even 
when she has a Northern university educa- 
tion, she does not return to the rural South 
and outrage its sensibilities with a zeal for 
reformation in everything, from the bread- 
making to the foreign missionary society. 
‘rhe spell of content cast by warm skies soon 
soothes her restless energy into repose. 

All women are naturally spiritual, either 
with good or evil spirituality. But the 
Southern woman is distinctly religious. She 
is not denominational, like the religious man; 
any creed will answer her purpose for a name 
to call herself by; but she can possess the 
most vigorous of missionary spirits and the 
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broadest conceptions of human kindness and 
be at the same time a primitive, hardshell, 
cold water, foot-washing Baptist. She is 
wiser in her spirit than many preachers are 
in their theology. 

She has no theory on the subject of rear- 
ing children. After her marriage she loses 
whatever confidence or assurance she may 
have possessed, and she resigns herself to 
the mercies of God forthwith; and however 
godless her husband and children are she 
consecrates them also. By shifting the re- 
sponsibility she finds repose; her duties are 
simplified. She prays and believes in the 
power of God. Everything else is incidental. 
As a mother, she is like the hen that hatched 
the ducks and that sat next morning on the 
banks of a pleasant stream wringing her 
claws as they sailed out of sight over the 
pearling sunlit water. Southern children are 
natural products. Their fathers accept 
them as a matter of course, and their moth- 
ers pray for them, but there is nothing to 
hinder every one of them from becoming 
geniuses; for when they are born they hold 
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their future in their little fists, and it re- 
mains there. They go to school normally, 
and either learn or do not learn, according to 
their respective inclinations. But after the 
Southern boy has gathered a few of his tares 
and the Southern girl has settled down into 
a sad-eyed Madonna, they both come home 
at last into the fold of some old worm-eaten 
church and confess (without a blush for their 
lack of originality) that their mother’s 
prayers have been the strongest influences 
in their lives. And that is the keynote of 
this woman’s character: she is not a force 
in the life about her, she is only an influence, 
like the April sunshine on a wintry hillside, 
where violets bloom up out of the frozen 
sod, where the grass first springs into green 
brightness, where young lambs are born, and 
wrens build happy nests in flowering thorn 
trees. No land where she lives can ever be 
quite desolate, tho war and famine ride 
through it. The hopes that her faith and 
prayers preserve endure. Like Madame De 
Stael’s Corinne, her soul is “her chief dis- 
tinction.” 


Younc Harris, Ga. 


By Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. 


IXTEEN years ago a number of foreign 
missionaries, who had returned to this 
country for permanent residence or 

were here on furlough, organized the Inter- 
national Missionary Union. Its object is 
to promote mutual sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, consider topics of missionary interest, 
diffuse missionary information and arouse 
public interest. Its standpoint is distinc- 
tively that of the missionary. Out of this 
grew, some years later, an annual Confer- 
ence of the officers of foreign missionary 
boards in the United States and Canada, 
with the distinctive purpose of considering 
these same topics from the standpoint of the 
executive. This, in turn, has organized an 
Ecumenical Conference, to be held in this 
city April 21st to May ist, in which mis- 


sionaries and boards of every land will unite 
with the homeChu~ch to diffuse better knowl- 
edge of the mission work, arouse greater inter- 
est in it, provide better methods and stir the 
Christian public to a more complete conse- 
eration to, and better support of, the work. 

The immediate organization of the Confer- 
ence consists of a General Committee, em- 
bracing representatives’ from all the Evan- 
gelical foreign missionary societies of the 
United States and Canada, which extends a 
cordial invitation to the missionary workers 
of other lands. This General Committee has 
organized an executive committee, composed 
chiefly of gentlemen connected with or in- 
terested in missionary work in New York 
and the nearer cities; and this executive 
committee, in turn, has committed special 
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features to a large number of sub-commit- 
tees, which have prepared the program and 
selected speakers, will arrange for public 
entertainment, so far as practicable, of dele- 
gates and guests, provide places of meeting 
and attend to the almost infinite variety of 
detail connected with such a convention. 

The scope of the Conference is indicated 
by its title. It is Ecumenical, not so much 
in the ecclesiastical as in the historical sense 
of embracing the entire inhabited world. 
Every country will be represented, either in 
the person of delegates setting forth its 
share in the aggressive work, or by those 
who will indicate the work therein being 
and to be done. Its personnel, too, will be 
of the same character, not merely in race 
and language, but in the higher type of 
world wide sympathy; men who have la- 
bored for the Church in widely different 
fields, have contributed to the foundations 
of governments, have assisted in lifting 
races out of degradation and into civiliza- 
tion; women who have contributed of their 
life that their sisters may enter into life, 
have healed the sick and taught the young 
that opportunity for the highest reach of 
Christian attainment might be given to those 
who otherwise would not have had it. Men 
of mighty power as orators, men of wise 
judgment as counselors, will be present to 
contribute each his share to the complete 
result. That share, however, will not be 
formal, for it is to be a Conference, not a 
Council. It will lay down no laws; it will 
set forth the situation and the aim, and then 
leave each organization to develop its own 
enterprises in’ accordance with the principles 
underlying all such work. 

The general plan is that of the organiza- 
tions to which it owes its origin. It will re- 
view the past, gathering encouragement 
from the wonderful story of a century of 
missions. The little company of a hundred 
years ago has become a mighty army. Lands 
then foreign missionary ground have be. 
come in their turn missionaries to other 
lands then scarcely thought of, until,- to- 
day, scarcely a branch of the great Church 
of Christ, but that feels the burden upon it, 
and the privilege accorded to it, of sharing 
in the work. There will be a survey of the 
present, setting forth the as yet unoccupied 
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fields, very few inaccessible, many only just 
entered upon. The great central plateaus of 
Asia, the jungles of Central Africa, are all 
within reach, but the heralds of the Cross are 
far from each other and the vacant spaces 
need to be filled. ‘There will be an outlook over 
the future. What of the century to come ? 
Shall it show an advance greater even than 
that already attained? 

Here inevitably comes up the question of 
the methods through which this advance 
may be secured, the greatest results achieved 
with the means available. The discussion 
will cover topics of mighty import and 
great interest. There is the question of 
comity. Comity is a simple word, often 
misunderstood, at least in its full bear- 
ing, and yet much needed. It indicates 
the curtesy that should govern the action of 
those who are working together to the same 
end; it forbids interference with or detri- 
ment to one another’s work; it enjoins mu- 
tual consideration and-help; it directs new 
workers to new fields rather than to those 
already well occupied. It does not so much 
ignore diverse creeds, traditions, govern- 
ment, as-ic emphasizes the underlying prin- 
ciples that are common to each. There is 
the great work of the development of the 
native churches, the elevation of Christian 
communities into Christian nations depend- 
ent for their vitality not upon an infusion 


_ of foreign influence, but upon the growth of 


indigenous life. Inevitably connected with 
this is the problem of education. Is in- 
struction in science and art a legitimate 
sphere for missionary enterprise? Many 
say No, and refuse to permit the consecrated 
offerings of the poor to embellish the lives 
of those in Jess material need than the do- 
nors themselves. And yet the temple of a 
Christian nation needs fine work as well as 
solid. Deep in the earth, hidden from ob- 
servation, must rest the foundations which 
shall support the structure of the future. Itis 
not enough that men know Christ as a 
Savior in order that his kingdom may be 
established. They must know the possibili- 
ties of humanity as well and be trained in 
all that belongs to the finest as well as the 
sturdiest development of. the individual and 
the community. Other problems will come 
up; the relation of the Christian Church to 
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the non-Christian religions, with | their 
strange mingling of the false and true; the 
relation to be held to governments, whether 
of the home lands or of those lands where 
the work is done; problems of Bible trans- 
lation and the preparation of a Christian 
literature ; problems of philanthropy, the 
degree to which the work of the physician 
may be a free gift, and its relation inde- 
pendent of or subordinate to the evangelis- 
tic: purpose. 

As we glance over these great questions 
there comes a realization of the wondrous 
scope of the great work, and as we look over 
the list of those who come to give their 
testimony, to offer their suggestion, we can- 
not but feel that here is an opportunity such 
as the Church has not had. And yet there 
is one other purpose and an even higher one. 
More and more as the work of preparation 
goes on there comes the sense of another 
power dominating, guiding, and which can- 
not but bless. It is to be more than a con- 
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ference; it is to be a communion. Clearer 
and stronger as the years have gone by 
there has grown a mighty sense of fellow- 
ship among the workers. It has manifested 
itself on the foreign field, where men and 
women.of very diverse beliefs and methods 
have united in prayer and counsel until all 
have been blended into one, and men have 
caught a glimpse of the unity for which the 
Master prayed. In the references to this 
coming Conference that note has been struck 
again and again, and there is manifest the 
‘longing, even the yearning, for that complete 
binding together of the different, sometimes 
Scattered, battalions of the great army. As 
they meet and speak the languages of widely 
separated continents, one common language 
shall give expression to the common thought 
and spirit. There shall then go forth from 
these meetings to the Church in every land 
an influence which shall not cease under the 
direction of the great Leader until the prom- 
ise. be fulfilled, and the Church be one.. 
New York City. 


Mr. Lincoln and a Lady of the Sanitary 
| Commission. 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 


Sanitary Commission had issued a call to 
the women of the various relief asso- 
ciations which had so liberally contributed 
to its support to send delegates to a sort of 
talk-it-all-over meeting in Washington, D. 
GC. Not all of the societies responded to the 


the winter of 1864 the officers of the 


call, the weather being severe and the jour-. 


neys too long for women from the more dis- 
tant States. Nevertheless between forty 
and fifty women were assembled, and the 
four days and evenings ‘were interesting to 
all the members and their friends, and prob- 
ably proved profitable to the cause in which 
all were so enthusiastically engaged. 

To the best of my recollection the sessions 
occupied the first four days of the last week 
in January. Ail business having been con- 
cluded at the morning session on the fourth 
day, the disposition to be made of the re- 
maining time, before convenient trains could 
he taken to distant points, was put to vote. 


Two things were proposed. A visit to some 
of the hospitals and a call upon the Presi- 
dent. Some of, the ladies thought that a 
visit from us- would be an intrusion upon our 
beloved and‘ overburdened Chief Magistrate, 
and I was among this number. In the end 
about one-half of the delegates decided for 
the hospitals, and the remainder for the call 
at the White House. 

Finding that the call was determined upon 
by. some, and wishing very much to look 
upon Mr. Lincoln “ just once,” I concluded 
that “one more would not count,” and so 
joined the party going to the Presidential 
Mansion. 

It is probable that previous arrangements 
had been made for us, because we had only 
a few moments to wait in the cheerless, and, 
at that time, sadly dilapidated “ blue room,” 
where the merrily whistling “little Tad” 
hopped on one foot across the carpet as re- 
gardless of our presence as a tame sparrow, 
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before we were ushered up the private stair- 
case to a small room- where the President 
was waiting to receive us. 

Wishing to look at the mani upon whom so 
much depended as long and as intently, as 
possible without attracting observation or 
appearing to stare, I remained well at the 
rear of the little procession which went up 
to shake hands with him. 

Long, lank, haggard and embarrassed, he 
certainly looked as if, in the depths of his gen- 
tle heart, he were silently wishing that these 
well-meaning women had not laid this ad- 
ditional burden upon him. His great, sor- 
rowful dark eyes were far ‘sunken under 
eavernous eyebrows. His thick, dark hair, 
showing here and there a gray thread, had 
probably been brushed in the morning, but 
“now it lay at wildly crossed purposes over 
his massive head. His complexion was sal- 
low almost to bronze. His large nose loomed 
above a wide mouth set in a heavy mus- 
cular framing which looked as if it had never 
smiled. Awkward he was, very, but without 
clownishness; only the awkwardness of a 
giant born for out-of-door life and action, 
but constrained to use the mental faculties 
alone, and feeling physically cramped for 
want of air and exercise. 

Each one of the ladies as she shook hands 
had tried to say some pleasant thing, and he 
had gravely and perfunctorily replied with 
an expressionless “thank you.” 

The moments were getting to seem fear- 
fully long. Would it never be over? Did 
a score of women ever before consume so 
mueh time in passing a given point ? The 
President’s face looked as angular, dark and 
unbeautiful ag a stained glass window seen 
from the outside when there is no light be- 
hind it. ‘“‘ Could we not get out?” A lady 
beside me asked this in a whisper. 

Just then. it became the turf of a tiny, 
dear old Quaker lady from Philadelphia to 
take the long-suffering giant’s down- 
stretched hand. She had to rise on tip-toe 
to reach it. As she did so her sweet 
voice uttered some words I did not catch, 
but their effect I saw. As when the lights 
suddenly blaze behind a cathedral’s win- 
dows, flashing beauty where was but form- 
less dullness, so the soul-light illumined 
these rugged features and poured from the 


wonderful eyes. The gaunt and bent form 
straightened, even the angles seemed to fili 
out and cause the figure to assume the pro- 
portions which nature had intended. The 
mouth became even beautiful in its sweet- 
ness. As the transfigured face bent above 
the upturned bonnet of the little Quaker 
lady whose features it hid from us, a stream 
of blessing seemed to flow from his face to 
hers. This time his “thank you” was ut- 
tered in a tone that was as changed as his 
face. He still held her hand, and she spoke 
again. I may not give the words of either 
exactly, but I know that I give the spirit of 
both, and that the words themselves are 
very nearly if not quite the same. 

“Yes, friend Abraham, thee needs not 
think thee stands alone. We are all pray- 
ing for thee. All our hearts, the hearts of 
all the people are behind thee, and thee can- 
not fail! The Lord has appointed thee, the 
Lord will sustain thee, and the people love 
thee. Yea, as no other man was ever loved 
before does this people love thee. We are 
only a few weak women, but we represent. 
many. Take comfort, friend Abraham, God 
is with thee. The people are behind thee.” 

“TIT know it.” The great, soft voice rolled 
solemnly and sweetly forth from the trem- 
bling lips. ‘I know it. If I did not have that 
knowledge—it is not hope, it is knowledge 
—the knowledge that God is sustaining and 
will sustain me until my appointed work is 
done, I could not live. If I did not believe 
that the hearts of all loyal people were with 
me I could not endure it. My heart would 
have broken long ago. It is that blessed 
knowledge and that blessed belief that holds 
me to my work. This has been a bad day, : 
and I was almost overwhelmed when you 
ladies came in. You have given a cup of 
cold water to a very thirsty and grateful 
man. Ladies ”’—raising his grand head and 
casting over us ail such a look as a father 
might give his children when they have 
cheered him—“ Ladies, you have done me a 
great kindness to-day. I knew it before. I 
knew that good men and women were pray- 
ing for me, but I was so tired, I had almost 
forgotten. God bless you all!” 

T do not know how we left the room, but I 
know that there was not a dry eye among us. 
In those days dress skirts were worn at a . 
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very inconvenient length, and the Washing- 
ton streets were wofully far from clean, but 


_I believe that each one of us could have 
humbly kissed the bedraggled skirt hem of 
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the dear little old lady who had spoken what 
we all felt and longéd to say, and, but for 
her, would have come away without saying. 


New York Ciry. 
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How Jefferson Davis Received the News of 
Lincoln's Death. 


By A. W. 


Thomson, 


Late Lizutenant Co. G, TwetrrH Ounio V. C. 


+ HE war being practically over I was 
sent from our camp at Lincolnton 
_ to Charlotte, N. C., under a flag of 
truce. Having entered the town with E. M. 
Clark, a member of my company, as an es- 
cort, I was conducted to General Hchols’s 
headquarters, in a large upper room, evi- 
dently a schoolroom. Our guide pointed out 
the general, a fine looking, portly gentle- 
man seated at a table. Removing my hat, I 
advanced and laid my papers on the table, 
and said: “General Echols, I presume. 
These dispatches are from General Gillam. 
Shall I wait for an answer ?” 

“Please be seated,” the general said. 

Glancing around I saw about sixteen or 
eighteen gentlemen, all, with one or two 
exceptions, in military uniform. Col. Cal 
Morgan, a brother of Gen. John Morgan, of 
raiding fame, came to where I was sitting, 
and, shaking hands, said: “I believe. you 
and I are not altogether strangers.” He had 
been our prisoner a year or so before. While 
we chatted a gentleman in a civilian mel- 
ton gray suit turned to address Generai 
Echols. The cold stare of a glass eye caught 
my attention, and the features were some- 
what familiar. 

“Ah! Jeff Davis, and you here, pressed 
to the wall,” was my first thought. But I 
saw a much pleasanter faced man than our 
Northern papers had pictured him. A dis- 
patch was handed to General Echols, who 
read and re-read it, with an anxious, earnest 
look upon his face. Half rising he passed 
the paper to Mr. Davis, who read it slowly, 
and, handing it back, remarked: “ Well, we 
have lost a generous enemy.” 

I paid little attention to what Mr. Davis 
said, supposing one of our Northern generals 


had been killed or died. The dispatch went 
the rounds of ‘all, finishing in Colonel Mor- 
gan’s hands, who asked General Echols, if 
consistent, to allow me to read it. 

“Oh, yes; give it to him!” he said; when 
I read: i 

“ GREENSBORO, N. C.,- April —. 

“Lincoln was assassinated the night of the- 
14th in Ford’s Theatre. Seward was assassinat- 
ed about the same time in his own house. Grant 
has marched his army back to Washington to de- 
clare himself military dictator. 

“ (Signed) J. E. JOHNSTON.” ° 


I cannot recall the exact date of the dis- 
patch. But it necessarily traveled slowly, 
as we had cut all ‘the telegraph wires, 
burned bridges, torn up railroads and im- 
peded travel all we could. 

It was not long till Mr. Davis left the room, 
and several others followed. 

General Echols asked, “Mr. Thomson, 
where is Burbridge and his niggers ?” 

“Just back of Lincolnton,” I said. Being 
somewhat incensed at the question, I said, 
“I see you have President Davis with you, 
General ?” 

Looking around the room the general said, 
“No, Mr. Davis is not here.” 3 

“But,” said I, “ he was here a minute ago.” 

“ Mr. Thothson, I am surprised at your ask- 
ing any such. questions while here under a 
flag of truce.” 

'“Oh! I beg pardon, General, you broke 
down that bar by asking as to Burbridge and 
his niggers.” 

General Echols, smiling, said: “ Yes, Pres- 
ident Davis is with us.” 

After a hasty repast furnished by Mrs. 
Echols we left for our post. 


CosHoctTon, Onto. 








FEW months ago when I talked with 
A a-certain high official in the Cabinet 
on the subject of The Hague treaty 
he expressed some doubt as to its prompt 
ratification. There were those who prophe- 
sied that it might be made the text of an- 
other attack upon England, tho it is hhrd to 
see why England should be held responsible 
for The Hague treaty instead of the Czar of 
Russia, or why it should be to her discredit 
either if she had mothered it. Certainly no 
one, in the conference was more interested in 
its success than Sir Julian Pauncefote; but 
it was evident in England last summer that 
his enthusiasm was not shared by all of the 
Government leaders. Howbeit, I am glad 
that the prophecies of delay and objection 
have not been fulfilled. No treaty has ever 
been. ratified with less opposition, perhaps, 
than that of The Hague. No members of 
the conference did better service in shaping 
the treaty than those of the United States, 
and the Senate has justified their appoint- 
ment and their work. 

A better opportunity for an attack on Eng- 
land, for those who covet this opportunity, 
is offered by the Nicaragua Canal treaty, just 
completed by Secretary Hay and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty .and providing for the construction 
and permanent: neutrality of the canal. 
Those who are interested in diplomacy re- 
gard this treaty as another achievement of 
Secretary Hay.. Certainly in this interesting 
and important-era Secretary Hay, supported 
by his admirable staff, is showing himself 
capable of meeting exigencies as they arise. 
It is yet too early to be able to speak defi- 
nitely as to the temper of the Senate in re- 
gard to the new treaty. Tho the House does 
not have to act upon it directly, the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty limiting or defining the pow- 
ers of the United States in regard to the 
canal would undoubtedly influence the form 
and fortunes of the bill in the House. Who 
ever dreamed, when ithe Clayton-Bulwer 
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treaty was framed in 1850, that a war which 
England might wage in the remote end of 
South Africa would affect in any way the 
cutting of the Isthmus canal? But the rela- 
tion, tho remote, is also evident. Without 
passing at all upon the merits of the contest 
between Briton and Boer, it must be recog- 
nized as a fact that the contest has served 
to rekindle not only the Irish antipathy to 
England, but has also secured a great deal 
of sympathy for the Boers from those who 
believe that England rushed into an unjust 
war. Senator Mason, of Illinois, and Mr. 
Sulzer, of New York, who are somewhat ex- 
treme in this direction, are not the only rep- 
resentatives of this feeling. Not a few mem- 
bers known for their moderation, while they 
would not favor any expression on the part 
of our Government which would violate the 
strict neutrality we have maintained in the 
South African contest, are equally disin- 
clined to ask Engiand’s consent for permis- 
sion to dig the Nicaragua Canal. There are - 
some who believe, with Mr. Hepburn, that 
England practically violated the treaty when 
she sought a way to the East by the Suez 
Canal. There are others who claim that 
England violated. the treaty when she occu- 
pied and colonized a portion of Central 
America, and labeled it British Honduras; 
for article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
contained an express agreement that neither — 
the United States nor Great Britain should 
occupy any part of Central America for the 
purpose of exercising. dominion over the 
same. Already the Washington Post has be- 
gun to clamor for the repudiation of the new 
treaty. This is rather significant. 

It is said that the form of the treaty and 
its main provisions came from the State 
Department. In his recent article in THE 
INDEPENDENT, Colonel Hepburn, who is guid- 
ing the fortunes of the House bill on the 
canal, expressed himself in favor of Govern- 
ment control. There is a strong feeling 
among many members that if the United 
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States furnishes the money to build this 
eanal, it should certainly be able to control 
it, and secure for itself any advantages 
which the canal would give in time of war. 
This question of Government control, viewed 
indifferently by many members a short time 
ago, now assumes great importance, and the 
question of the ratification of the treaty may 
turn upon this pivot. While certain mem- 
bers express themselves as wholly satisfied 
with the provision in the treaty guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of the canal and declare 
that in the event of war the United States. 
would be in as good a position as any other 
nation, it is argued on the other side that 
from a military and naval standpoint the 
possession and control of the canal would be 
of great advantage to the United States. 

Calling on a prominent Democrat last night 
I found him very confident that the Repub- 
lican leaders in the House had made a great 
mistake in regard to the treatment of the 
Porto Rican question. “ Apparently,” he ar- 
gued, “the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent have very little weight with his lieuten- 
ants in Congress. He has asked that duties 
on imports into the United States from Porto 
Rico be ‘removed and all that is granted: is a 
reduction in the tariff. But a more impor- 
tant question is the constitutionality of the 
matter. The Republican party is establish- 
ing a dangerous precedent, and one that is 
sure to react on it sooner or later.” The 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have already brought in a minor- 
ity report, but it is also said that Mr. Mc- 
Call, Republican mesnber from Massachu- 
setts, will dissent from the report of the ma- 
jority. There is likely to be a strong debate 
on this important question. Other Republi- 
cans whom I could name will follow the re- 
port of the majority with reluctance. 

Mr. Macrum, late consul of the United 
States at Pretoria, has come and gone. He 
passed into the State Department, shadowed 
of course by newspaper reporters, and 
passed out again, shadowed by the same vigi- 
lant journalists. But his finger was on his 
lips, and he moved on tiptoe as if he did not 
want to make a noise. He has gone to Ohio 
to prepare an official report. By and by, 
perhaps, the world will know why Mr. Ma- 


crum went to South Africa, and why he 
came back again. 

Do not think that with several million Fili- 
pinos, Cubans and Porto Ricans on our 
hands we are wholly neglecting our wards 
at home. We have just voted more than 
seven million dollars for their benefit. It is 
all embodied in the Indian Appropriation 
bill. About a million dollars appropriated at 
the last session for the present year are 
dropped out of the appropriation for 1901, 
but about $826,000 are in the bill for 1901 
for objects not embraced in appropriations 
for 1900, making a difference of over $176,- 
000. Among the amounts draepped in the 
present bill are $6,500 for the pay of Indian 
agents, and $2,000 for the pay of interpreters. 
I may say. parenthetically here that the In- 
dian Bureau and the Interior Department 
were recently startled by the recommendation 
of an Indian agent that his agency should be 
abolished. If the Department waited for 
such modesty and self-sacrifice on the part 
of Indian agents before abolishing their 
otiices, the Indian Bureau would have a long 
tenure. A new feature of the bill is an ap- 


_propriation of $10,000 for a school for the 


blind in Indian Territory. The school is to 
be available for white children and those of 
Indian blood, but the expenses of Indian chil- 
dren are to be paid out of school funds of 
the tribe to which the child belongs. A pro- 
vision for the appropriation of $75,000 for 
the education of non-citizen ‘children in In- 
dian Territory, tho undoubtedly a merito- 
rious proposition, was ruled out on a point of 
order. An able and important ruling of the 
chairman, Mr. Moody, threw out an amend- 
ment in the interest of the Roman Catholic 
contract schools. The chairman’s decision was 
based on the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment in the appropriation bills of the Fifty- 
third and Fifty-fourth Congresses. It was 
distinctly stated in the bill last year that the 
amount then appropriated “should be the 
final appropriation for sectarian schools.” 
As the bill was originally framed the Hamp- 
ton school was left out. It was restored, 
however, on the ground that it was not a 
sectarian school. The total amount appro- 
priated for schools other than those sup- 
ported by treaty funds is $2,977,117, , 
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The Life of Professor Dana.* 


Witu the possible exception of Agassiz 
there is no other name on the roll of Ameri- 
can naturalists to compare with that of Pro- 
fessor James Dwight Dana. 

The luster of-a brilliant personality shone 
around Agassiz,.and he was invested with 
more of the mystery of genius than his 
friend at New Haven. But to those who 
were inside the charmed circle of personal 
intimacy and knew the two men well the 
intellectual resemblances between them 
were many. Both rose so high and were 
made on such solid lines of strength that it 
was difficult to draw any other comparison 
except those of resemblance between them. 

Of the two Dana was probably the man of 
larger knowledge, but before we give the 
palm of intellectual boldness or originality 
to Agassiz, for such a conception, for exam- 


ple, as that of the glacial cap theory, we 
must ask whether in boldness, originality, 
far-reaching consequence, intellectual grasp 
and brilliance, it is not surpassed by Dana’s 


theory of cephalization. And it must be 
remembered, too, that others besides Agassiz 
had been at work on the ice-cap theory, 
among them Dana himself, -who when it 
was announced was ready with a great 
mass of evidence to support it; but the 
theory of progressive cephalization was 
worked out by Dana alone. He cared noth- 
ing for others, except their contribution to 
the facts on which he based his generaliza- 
tions—generalizations which, in their far- 
reaching consequence, put Nature in all of its 
orders, and through all its progressive evolu- 
tion, under the supreme guidance of mind 
and conscience. 

No one among the circle of younger men 
who grew up under Professor Dana’s in- 
fluence was better qualified to appreciate 
those greater relations of his life and work 





_. * Tue Lire or Prorussor James Dwicut Dana, Scien- 
tific Explorer, Mineralogist, Geologist, Zoologist, Professor 
in Yale University. By Daniel C. Gilman, President of 
the eo Hopkins University. Harper & Brothers; pp. 
429, $2.00, f 


than President Gilman.’ The merit of his _ 
book is that he has brought them out so wel! 
as to make his volume not only a contribu- 


-tion to biography, but to science in its re- 


lation to philosophy, theology and even re 
ligion. : 

The life he had to write is from all points 
of view both uncommon and interesting. 
It fell in a period which possessed the char- 
acteristics which are always of first im- 
portance to the biographer, it was transi- 
tional on the one hand, an old philosophy 
or way of looking at things was falling to 
pieces, and a brilliant and extremely fas- 
cinating group of great men in different parts 
of the world were crowding on the atten- 
tion of intelligent observers the facts which 
were destined to become the proofs of a 
widely different, scheme of nature, its origins, 
development, mode of progress, character 
and meaning. ‘ 

In the volume before us President Gilman 
traces with extraordinary brevity the life 
of one of the very greatest naturalists of the 
century; of one who lived long enough to 
be understood and accepted, but who at one 
period of his life had to pay the penalty of 
pioneering ideas and theories which were 
believed to be dangerous. 

There never lived a man who combined 
in himself the opposite elements of uncom- 
promising definiteness of intellectual opin- 
ion with the graces of an inoffensive, pure * 
and blameless illustration of the faith and 
even the theology he was supposed, in other 
parts of the country, away from New Haven, 
to bring into doubt. 

The story of his training as unfolded in 
those pages is that of an extremely happy 
life, unthwarted in its ambitions, but un- 
eventful and quickly told. He grew up at 
Utica in Central New York in a group of 
men he was fortunate to have for friends 
and teachers, among them Asa Gray, Har- 
vard’s great botanist, who if not his teacher 
was his friend. His naturalistic impulses 
were so strong when a boy at the Utica 
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High School that the reputation of Ben- 
jamin Silliman attracted him to Yale, where 


he entered Sophomore and was graduated in 
the class of 1833. - 


Just before graduation he was appointed . 


instructor of midshipmen in the navy, with 
some strong backers behind him, among 
them Silliman, who wrote that he promised 
great things for physical science. Thus he 
passed at once from college into the best 
school to introduce him to the great open- 
ing of his life in the Wilkes Expedition to 
the Antarctic, just four years later. 

This expedition is memorable in our his- 
tory as the first great national enterprise 
of the kind undertaken by our Government. 
The achievement which at the time covered 
it with glory was the discovery of the Ant- 
arctic Continent. It proved of far less im- 
portance than other parts of the work, par- 
ticularly that carried on under Mr. Dana’s 
eye in the exploration of the coral islands, 
reefs and,atolls, and the light thrown by 
them on the physical theory of the earth. . 

The account has singular‘interest at this 
time when the United States are planting 
their power in the Pacific, and when so 
many of the important islands visited and 
explored by the Wilkes Expedition are now 
under our flag, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Philippines, the Sulu Islands, Samoa, etc. 
With the Sultan of the Sulu Islands Com- 
modore Wilkes negotiated a kind of treaty 
which may stand at least as the precursor of 
Commodore Perry’s far more significant ne- 
gotiation with Japan. 

The. account of the difficulties raised at 
Washington and in some degree by Wilkes 
himself against the publication of Dana’s 
Report of the Expedition makes a curious 
contrast with what we are doing now and 
with that vast series of Federal and Smith- 
sonian Reports which is now the admira- 
tion of the world, and which has done so 
much for the accumulation and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge otherwise almost impos- 
sible to be obtained. 


In 1850 Mr. Dana was appointed to the 


Silliman professorship of Geology and 
Mineralogy at Yale. Six years before he 
had married Henrietta, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Silliman, who still survives him in 
the home at New Haven which was built 
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soon after. President Gilman’s sketches of 
the town and college as they then were 
are most delightful. Both were then small, 
but the town was one of the brightest, sim- 
plest and wholly charming intellectual cen- 
ters in the world. There were 386 under- 
graduate students and 145 in the profes- 
sional schools. But there was plenty of life, 
vigor and hard work and plenty to stimu- 
late them. In his inaugural Professor Dana 
referred to the still simpler times when the 
older Silliman had begun his work with a 
cabinet to lecture on, which consisted of a 
half bushel of unlabeled stones, which had 
been sent’ to Philadelphia in a candle box 
to be assorted and named. This was the be- 
ginning of the enormous collections which 
now form the Peabody Museum, and stan 

unrivaled in the world. : 

There is no better nor more interesting 
chapter in the volume than that which 
dwells on Professor Dana’s relations and 
influence as a Christian man. Religion was 
too important an element in his life to be 
omitted or treated in an incidental way. His 
whole relation to the subject was ideal. It 
was in itself so true to the facts of science 
on the one hand and to those of faith on the 
other, that it ig not only an example to be 
recalled with admiration and to, be imitated, 
but it is and was for more than a genera- 
tion, and during all the years when the de- 
bate between science and religion was trou- 
bling so many consciences in other parts 
of the country, a composing and reassuring 
influence which gave Christian life at New 
Haven and all through the college a pe- 
culiarly calm, untroubled and ‘unvexed 
character. It really saved the churches 
there in great measure from the agonizing 
experience of having the intellectual and 
the Christian life torn asunder. 

Mr. Dana was not, however, known every- 
where as well as at home, and his geology 
was a sore trial to many earnest students of 
the Bible, good men whose only trouble was 
then, as that of their dwindling company 
of successors is now, that they did not 
know and could not see that science is. also 
the revelation of God. 

President Gilman relates a number of in- 
cidents which will stand among the curiosi- 
ties of the yet unfinished debate, tho as we 
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read them and note how impossible such 
things are now among men of the same 
class we seé new proof of the undoubted 
fact that good men are accessible to light in 
a sense and to a degree which bad men are 
not. 

The position taken by Dana in all this mat- 
ter was in every point of it immensely to his 
credit, and is finely and adequately described 
in this volume. It is all the more interest- 
ing as it was shared by Gray and Agassiz 
at Cambridge, by Joseph Henry at Wash- 
ington and Guyot of both Washington and 
Princeton. The position of all these men 
has been often misunderstood. It is given 
correctly in the volume before us, and espe- 
cially Dana’s relation to Darwin and the 
doctrine of evolution. On all these points 
were he beginning life again at this time he 
would have nothing to retract. 





THE CAROLINE IsLANDs. Travel in the Sea 
of the Little Lands. By F. W. Christian. 8vo, 
pp. xiii, 401. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $4.00.) Mr. Christian visited the 
Caroline Islands in 1896, and spent less than 
two years on the two islands of Ponape and 
Yap, out of five hundred or more, besides 
touching at several others. His book is de- 
voted chiefly to Ponape. His descriptions, 
based on his own observation, such as those 
of scenery and of the old ruins, are admirable 
and full. But these ruins are not remark- 
able, and Mr. Christian comes to no settled 
conclusion as to what these walls were for, 
and he makes them to be more remarkable 
and better carved than do other authori- 
ties. We can speak as favorably of his ob- 
servations on philology, which are excel- 
lent, and his lists of names of birds, ani- 
mals, etc. Perhaps a third of the book is 
of this valuable character, drawn from his 
own observation, Nevertheless the writer, 
with all his good work, gives a very false 
idea of the people of the Caroline Islands. 
He gets his information chiefly from the 
Spanish Government, and the disreputable 
traders called beachcombers, especially one, 
Joe Kahoe. For example, he says that the 
Island of Ruk (Hogolu) has two races in its 
population, the hill-tribes dark in color, and 
those on the coast light reddish-brown. 
There is no such distinction, He says that 
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head-hunting is common there. It has never 
been practited. They spear their enemies, 
but they never decapitate them. From 
his informers.he gets a great amount of mis- 
information about the missionaries, beginning 
with the statement that they are Methodists. 


“There has never been a Methodist mission 


on the islands: We take an illustration of 
error from the “ Abstract of the History of 
Spanish Occupation: ” 

“ October 15th, 1890, arrival of the American 
corvette ‘ Alliance,’ demanding compensation for 
the proposed expulsion of their missionaries, 
and obtaining 17,000 gold dollars, leaving on the 
2d of November and conducting Mr. Rand and 
his Methodist colleagues to Kusaie.”’ 

The facts are that the “ Alliance” de- 
manded nothing, but took the American (not 
Methodist) missionaries from the Spanish - 
fort where they had been detained after 
their houses and schools had been burnt by 
the Spanish Governor. Then the captain 
of the “ Alliance” reported to our Govern- 
ment, which made demand at Madrid for in- 
deimnity for destruction of property, and 
payment was made at Madrid in 1894. The 
writer lays to the missionaries the blame 
of all the trouble between the Spaniards 
and the natives. As a further example of 
the writer’s credulity in accepting the stories 
of such men as Joe Kahoe, take the story 
on pp. 98, 99 of “a good-natured, honest 
old soul,” a Cape Verde mulatto, who, he 
says, gave evidence against certain wreck- 
ers and was assassinated by them on the 
little Island of Mang. The report of the 
United States Consul at Manila states on 
the authority of the Governor-General at 
Manila, under whom the Caroline Islands 
were, that this fellow played traitor to both 
sides, supplied arms to the natives, was sent 
to Manila, and there executed as he richly 
deserved. We could give a multitude of 
these incorrect, often malicious, statements 
picked up from the lips of ignorant and prej- 
udiced people, which could have been cor- 
rected by referring to accessible sources. 

ONE HUNDRED QUATRAINS FROM THE Rv- 
BAIYAT OF OMAR KuaAyyam. A Rendering 
Into English Verse. By Elizabeth Alden Cur- 
tis. With An Introduction by Richard Burton. 
(Gouverneur, N. Y.: Brothers of the Book.) 
The question as to the possibility of having 
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too much of a good thing is in the way of 
being settled, one might suspect; the Ru- 
baiyit of Omar Khayyém being made a 
test case by the translator. Fitzgerald real- 
ly began the action with probably the best 
possible example; but we do not understand 


how Mr. Burton finds “rugged loneliness ” 


applicable to that marvelous rendering of the 
old Persian’s- quatrains. “ Loneliness” is 
all right; but why “rugged?” Fitzgerald’s 
versification is just the extreme opposite of 
rugged. Rugged diction would never convey 
an adequate sense of the peculiar richness, 
color and fragrance, the vinous bouquet and 
heady flavor of Omar’s style and thought. 
Fitzgerald avoided finical and “ precious ” 
phrasing; he was happy in striking the 
chord of strength without sacrificing tone. 
Of the present rendering by Miss Curtis 
nothing but pleasant things can be said; for 
she professes to be but a gleaner in a well 
reaped field, and her quatrains have many 
delightful touches. The book is like a clever 
girlish pianist’s renderings of Liszt—grace- 
ful, sketchy, admirable in a way, but not 
masterful. . The lover of Omar, as Fitzgerald 
has introduced him in English, will easily 
form a fair estimate of Miss Curtis’s work 
by her rendering of the well known stanza: 


“A roll of verse, a crust of wheaten bread, 
Thy voice for music, and my soul is fed; 
The ruby of thy crimson lips for wine— 
Ah, who would choose a paradise instead!” 


or of this: 


“O what are we, who for a space abide 
To seek our cause of being, far and wide, 
But pebbles, thrown upon a shelving beach, 
And washed about by each recurring tide.” 


Savrota. A Tale of the Revolution in 
Laurania. By Winston Spencer Churchill. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) 
Mr. Churchill—the English Churchill, not the 
author of “ Richard Carvel ”’—was under the 
spell of the “ Prisoner of Zenda” when he 
wrote this romance. It is not, however, an 
imitation, and Mr. Churchill has a style of 
his own which gives a decided charm and a 
fine energy to the movement from first page 
to last. We have read Savrola with distinct 
recognition of the youthful enthusiasm and 
buoyapcy—the nervous élan—which is a lead- 
ing quality of genius; but the story is a 
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failure; it abounds in bad taste. In the 
first place. the chief group of characters, the 
only ones in the book that attract interest, 
may be desgribed as rotten. The President, 
Antonio Molara, of Laurania, his young and 
beautiful wife, Lucile; the revolutionary 
leader, Savrola, and a half-dozen minor 
dramatis persone, enter into the action. Not 
one of them is honest, not one of them 
breathes a single pure breath. Lllicit love is 
made attractive in a way, and in the end it 
prevails, and the dishonest lovers, Lucile and 
Savrola, live happily together, after having 
caused the murder of Lucile’s husband. In 
a word, we have here a low and debauching 
story told with a charm of style worthy of 
the best subject. A comparatively slight 
change in the character of Lucile and in her 
action would have made Savrola a strong and 
singularly fascinating romance. 
MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. By P. 

Kropotkin. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00.) A book like this has its magnet- 
ism; but it is-not the lure of style that 
operates to draw the reader on from page 
to page. It is not a dramatic power that 
Mr. Kropotkin exercises; his narrative is 
dry, stiff and well nigh colorless. A matter 
of fact statement of recent history, chiefly 
Russian, as it has transpired incident by in- 
cident, is made from the point of view occu- 
pied by a professional revolutionist. The 
author has had a career; he has known ter- 
rible dangers; he has suffered; he has 
brought very little of genuine importance to 
pass; his record is very largely a catalog 
of futilities. Still he closes his book with a 
general and strikingly heartless prediction of 
an incomparable revolution soon to take 
place in Europe, and hints that socialism as 
he has taught it will be triumphant. It is 
a book well worth reading. The author is 
not a bloodthirsty nihilist; he is a practical 
anarchist, not a mere visionary, no matter 
how impractical his theory of political econ- 
omy may be. He writes evidently in a cool 
yet destructive temper, gravely impressed 
with the large effect of his life and acts, con-. 
fident of the future and satisfied to work on 


and wait. He is occasionally eloquent, never 
very impressive, and, upon the whole, his 
book cannot be said to take high rank for 
thought, theory or argument, 








LIBERTY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Frederic May Holland. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1899. $1.75.) This is a 
rambling account of the general course of 
things in Europe and in this country during 
the last hundred years, and especially of the 
chief movements for freeing society from 
outgrown institutions. The movement for 
the abolition of slavery is naturally the most 
prominent ; - but everything that has been 
advocated by those who are called by their 
contemporaries radicals, or advanced think- 
ers, receives its share of attention. Some 
account is given of the men who have been 
identified with these movements, and the 
tone in which the meed of praise or blame 
is awarded is free from harshness. The 
movements here recorded, the author tells 
us, have engaged his attention for forty 
years, and his book is no hasty compilation. 
It will be read with interest, so far at least 
as it treats of the changes which have taken 
place in this country, and the conclusions, 
as well as the theories, of the author are 
moderate. But his idea that the present 
French Republic illustrates advance in hu- 
man freedom and progress in self-govern- 
ment will seem rather fanciful to those fa- 
miliar with the present condition of affairs 
in France. 

THE WHEAT PROBLEM. By Sir William 
Crookes, F. R. 8S. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1900. $1.25.) Englishmen are much 
given to frightening themselves with various 
bogies, and one of the most recent as well 
as absurd of these is the bogy of starva- 
tion. Only imagine what would happen, Sir 
W. Crookes and others exclaimed, if the 
imports of wheat were cut off! Under 
present methods of culture a scarcity of 
wheat is within appreciable distance; wheat 
growing land al} over the world is becoming 
exhausted, and at no distant time no avail- 
able wheat land will be left! This “cosmic 
scare” has brought out much criticism of 
Professor Crookes’s views, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, among others, arguing with many 
- figures in opposition to the English scientist. 
Now comes the latter to the breach once 
more, reinforced by a Kansas farmer and a 
“statistician” of the Department of Agri- 
culture. So far as we have looked into the 
matter, Mr, Atkinson appears to have still 
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the best of it; and the English people may 
continue to eat their daily bread with no 
immediate apprehensions of its being a 
merely temporary expedient to postpone in- 
evitable famine. 

Goop CiT1zENsHIp. Edited by J. EH. Hand. 
(New York: Francis P. Harper. 1899. $1.50.) 
Altho- this book is intended for English- 
men, the duties of the good citizen are not 
so different in this country as to deprive 
it of usefulness to American readers. It con- 
sists of twenty-three essays by various au- 
thors, on social, personal and economic 
problems and obligations. The principal 
topics are: The General Functions of the 
State, Democratic Government, Municipal- 
ity, Capital, Labor, The Nation’s Duties to 
the Empire, The Obligation of Civil Law, 
The Church and Civilization, Women in Their 
Relations to Men, Women in Social Life, 
The Economic Duty of the Consumer, ete, 
Special problems are: The Housing of the 
Poor, Old Age Pensions, The Poor Law, 
Factories and Workshops, The Treatment 
of Criminals, ete. The collection is miscel- 
laneous and bulky, but the price of the vol- 
ume is moderate, and there is enough good 
matter to repay the judicious reader. Most 
of the writers are unknown in this country, 
but not a few are of distinguished ability, 
and the general tone is broadly philanthrop- 
ical. Even the themes which are peculiarly 
English, such as those arising from the ex- 
istence of a national: Church, are not without 
their lessons for us. 

LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., MAs- 
TER OF BALLIOL COLLEGE, OxForRD. Arranged 
and Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. (BE. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5.00.) This rich and noble volume is a 
supplement to the Life and Letters of 
Jowett, published some two years ago. 
They are not only valuable as throwing new 
light on the life and character of one of the 
most interesting, influential and epoch-mak- 
ing university men Oxford has had for a 
hundred years, but in bringing out more 
fully the ideas of a man who never thought 
on a subject without getting into the cen- 
ter of it, and never spoke or wrote with- 
out uttering something that would stick. The 
letters are not presented in chronological 
order, nor grouped by the persons to whom 
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they were addresed, but arranged under six 
different topical heads, such as “ Church 
Reform and the Abolition of Religious 
Tests,” “Educational” topics, ‘ Euro- 
pean Politics,” “ Letters on India,” “ Miscel- 
laneous,” and, what we have found the rich- 
est of all, some thirteen’ pages of his own 
Notes and Sayings. 

LETTERS TO WASHINGTON AND ACCOM- 
PANYING Papers. Published by the Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America. Edited by 
Stanislaus Murray Hamilton. Vol. II. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00.) We have adverted 
in our notice of the first volume of this 
work to its plan and scope. This second 
volume presents the letters, so far as-they 
have been preserved, sent to Washington 
during the three years of 1756-1758. They 
number 410, and are extremely interesting 
and often important. The first is from the 
Hon. Speaker Robinson, and refers to ma- 
licious tales reflecting on the management 
of the army, and in some degree on Wash- 
ington himself. The letters are from per- 
sons of standing, and let the reader far 
into the inner life and history of the times. 
The collection, when complete, will be monu- 
mental, and its historical value will be of 
the highest. The collection and publication 
of the letters is a work of national impor- 
tance. 

THE STAGE AS A CAREER. By Philip G. 
Hubert, Jr. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) If a young man or a young 
woman is self-destined for stage-life, if no 
other course will satisfy, if no amount of 
good advice can deter the said young man 
or young woman, if “the stage or nothing” 
is the only motto to be considered—still we 
say emphatically, “Don’t!” But our advice 
will not prevail ; therefore Mr. Hubert’s 
book is valuable. The victim of stage-fasci- 
nation is certainly entitled to the best in- 
struction. Mr. Hubert’s information, anec- 
dotes and directions are clearly formulated 
and pleasingly expressed. Many dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses are quoted 
upon various phases of dramatic life. Un- 
questionably the book will be helpful to the 
young aspirant in the actor’s profession. 

NATHAN Hate. By Clyde Fitch. (New 
York: R. H. Russell. $1.25.) A play in four 
acts, well illustrated by pictures of the stage 


scenes, as presented by Nat Goodwin and 
Maxine Elliott, with a full cast, at Hooley’s 
Theatre, Chicago. 





Literary Notes. 

EpMuND C. STEDMAN, the poet and critic, 
has sold his seat on the Stock Exchange, in 
order to devote more time to literature. 

....T'he Golfer, of Boston, offers three prizes 
of $50 for stories, verses and drawings about 
golf. The awards will be made in December, 
1900. : 

....Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of 
State, will contribute to the March Atlantic 
Monthly a notable political paper entitled “ The 
Growth of Our Foreign Policy.” 

...-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have nearly 
ready two new volumes in the “ American 
Statesmen ” series. These are a biography of 
Charles Francis Adams, by his son, and a life 
of Charles Sumner, by Moorfield Storey. 

....From the Brothers of the Book, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., we have received a dainty little re- 
print of Cardinal Newman’s “A Valentine to 


‘a Little Girl.’ This is taken from the author’s 


“ Verses on Various Occasions,” and is private- 
ly circulated only. 

..--The New York Charities Directory for 
1900, published by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, is just at hand, fuller and more complete 
than ever. This Directory is of great value as 
a reference book for libraries, newspapers, min- 
isters and charity workers. 

...-The spring announcements for “ Macmil- 
lan’s Pocket American Classics” are the Sketch 
Book, The Alhambra, Poe’s Tales (selected), 
Franklin’s Autobiography, The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, and The Deerslayer. Each volume is 
to be provided with notes, etc. 


....-The A. Wessels Co. has‘ succeeded the 
M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels Co. Among the 
new firm’s announcements are “ Aubrey Beards- 
ley: A Catalogue of His Paintings,” by A. E. 
Gallatin; and “ Historical Guide Books to 
Paris, Venice, Florence and the Cities of Bel- 
gium,” by the late Grant Allen. 


...-[n a recent letter to the Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Mr. W. R. Moody says: “ Since ar- 
ranging with you for the publication of the au- 
thorized biography of my father I have been 
surprised to see the very misleading statements 
of other publishers that they are preparing biog- 
raphies with our approval. I want to assure 
you that all these claims are false and calculated 
to deceive the-public. . . .” 














An Open-Door Canal. 


THE negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty clears the way for the construction 
and maintenance of an isthmian canal under 
ideal eonditions. These were proposed by 
our Government and accepted without modi- 
fication by Great Britain. We are proud 
of this triumph of Washington diplomacy; 
and all Americans should give Great Britain 
due credit for her graceful relinquishment 
of her right under the old treaty to a part- 
nership in control of the canal and an equal 
share in a joint protectorate over the whole 
project. It has been said that she found her 
advantage in retaining the’ provisions for 
neutrality. She accepted them; but it should 
never be forgotten that they were proposed 
by us. This great treaty—the negotiation of 
which is one of the victories of modern civili- 
zation, and the provisions of which are so 
clearly in the interests of peaceful progress— 
should be ratified by a unanimous vote in 
the Senate. We do not believe there can be 
found opposing votes enough to defeat it. 
Those who stand in a dissenting minority, 
if there must be one, will not be in accord 
with the liberal spirit of the age. 

A full understanding of the meaning and 
inevitable effect of the chief provisions of 
the treaty has already brought to the sup- 
port of it some Senators who were at first 
inclined to make objections. A few remain 
in opposition. Some of them have been per- 
sistently hostile to the administration and its 
policy on almost every question. One or two 
are moved by their hatred of England or 
their sympathy with the Boers. In the 
House Mr. Hepburn and his followers—who 
have shown no respect for the old treaty, 
now clearly recognized by our Government 
—urge that we should have exclusive con- 
trol and should fortify the canal, partly be- 
cause they desire to subsidize American ship- 
ping by discrimination in tolls. Such attack 
as'is made upon the treaty in Washington 
and elsewhere is directed against the provi- 
sions relating to neutrality and fortifications: 
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“'The canal shall be free and open in time of 
wan, as in time of peace, to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations, on terms of en- 
tire equality ; so that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any nation or its citizens or sub- 
jects in respect of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise. The canal shall never be 
blockaded nor shall any right of war be exer- 
cised nor any act of ‘hostility be committed 
within it. No fortifications shall be erected 
commanding the canal or the waters adjacent 
[within three miles of either terminus].” 


With these should be considered subsidiary 
provisions concerning the use of the cand! by 
belligerents and for the adhesion of other 
Powers. 

The objections raised by opponents of these 
provisions suggest the following remarks in 
reply. We cannot honorably make a canal 
without regarding our treaty agreements 
with Great Britain. This new treaty does 
not bind us to an alliance with Great Britain; 
we exchange what was, so far as the canal 
is concerned, an alliance with her under 
the old treaty for a:broad and liberal under- 
standing with the Powers of the world in 
the interests of human progress. If we 
should insist upon making the canal without 
neutrality and with fortifications, we should 
violate our own treaty and excite the hostil- 
ity of Europe and South and Central Amer- 
ica. Under the existing treaties of Nicaragua 
with the European Powers neutrality and 
‘equality of conditions are required. Nica- 
ragua would not willingly violate those treat- 
ies or permit the erection of fortifications. 
The sentiment of the countries south of us 
is opposed to such signs of an extension of 
our sovereignty. Discrimination in tolls'for 
the benefit of American shipping, if we 
should be foolish enough to decide in favor 
of it and strong enough to enforce such a 
policy, would invite retaliation upon our 
shipping and our export trade in all the 
ports of Europe. What should we gain ? 

The canal should be neutralized for our 
own benefit as well as for the good of man- 
kind. The treaty simply would prevent us 
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from doing what good morals and our com- 
mercial interests should lead us te avoid. 
Absolute neutrality can be insured only by 
the united approval of the Powers. All of 
them would be bound in honor to preserve 
it by their forces. If this nation should alone 
undertake to maintain such neutrality—a 
course not suggested by the objectors—Euro- 
pean Powers would not be bound by any 
agreement to respect it in time of war. It 
is suid that we should have the right to close 
the canal against the ships of our own enemy. 
But at the same time we should probably be 
compelled to close it against ourselves, and 
the free passage of it would be worth much 
more to us. Our enemy would desire to close 
it and thus to divide our fleet. If it were 
kept,open by a world-wide guaranty of neu- 
trality, it would be useful to us in time of 
war, but our enemy probably would not try 
to pass war ships through a canal of ten 
locks controlled, guarded, and managed by 
us. If our enemy’s fleet were strong enough 
to force its way past our ships through the 
Caribbean to the Eastern terminus, such a 
fieet would prefer an attack upon our Atlan- 
tic cities. Even while we were at war a 
canal kept open by a neutrality agreement 
would be more useful to us than one forti- 
fied and closed by ourselves; and complete 
neutrality could be enforced most surely by 
the proposed adhesion of the Powers to this 
treaty. We cannot see that such adhesion 
would in any sense be at variance with the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

War is uppermost in the minds of those 
who make such objections as we have briefly 


considered; this treaty and the projected . 


canal, to which it relates, are agencies to 
promote peace. High above the level of 
these complaints and attacks rises the obli- 
gation to preserve the nation’s honor, to show 
the world its desire for fair play, to convince 
the Powers that we have not lost our com- 
mon sense, to prove that the minds of our 
people are broad enough to grasp the moral 
grandeur of our own Government’s proposi- 
tion for the absolute and perpetual neutrality 
of a waterway uniting the two oceans. We 
believe that the Senate will show its loyal 
regard for this obligation by ratifying the 
treaty and rejecting any bill not strictly in 
accord with the requirements of it. - 
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The Proposed Wrong to Porto 
Rico. 


THE constitutional questions which have 
been raised in Congress in connection with 
the proposed legislation for Porto Rico are 
important. No doubt Congress has the 
power to extend or withhold, where the Con- 
stitution has not been already extended by 
treaty, and whatever precedents for the 
other view may be quoted, we assume that 
the Supreme Court will allow the legislative 
and executive branches to indicate the polit- 
ical policy of the Government. 

Assuming that Congress has this right, we 
urge that extension of constitutional powers 
and privileges becomes a duty which we 
owe to the people of Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
we say nothing now. about the Philippines. 
The question there is complicated by that 
of the “open door” which we have prom- 
ised and which China has, in turn, pledged 
to us. If the Constitution is applied to the 
far Pacific group, the Dingley tariff would 
come into operation and close the open door. 
At least, precedent would seem to require 
it, tho if the term, “United States,” as used 
in the Constitution, is restricted, as is now 
claimed, to the States of the Union, Con- 
gress could extend the Constitution and yet 
fix a different tariff for every one of our 
new possessions and for our territories as 
well. 

The Republicans generally take the re- 
stricted view of the meaning of the term 
“ United States.” Why, then, did the Senate 
Committee strike out of the Foraker bill, as 
reported to the Senate the word “ consti- 
tution,” simply extending the laws of the 
United States to Porto Rico ?) To avoid, it 
is said, the application of the provision giv- 
ing the right of trial by jury. But the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico are ready for this. In fact, 
is is already in use in the present Pro- 
visional Court, and is working satisfactorily. 
The jury, as a feature of criminal jurispru- 
dence, is well known to Spanish law, tho it 
was not extended to Spanish colonies. There 
are no difficulties to be apprehended in Porto 
Rico which are not encountered in our own 
country. The reason given for refusing the 
Constitution to Porto Rico is not, therefore, 
a valid reason. 
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It is not worth while to cavil and split 
hairs and hesitate about allowing our new 
possessions to have the Constitution. It 
should rather be our policy, for broad and 
humane’ reasons, to give all the privileges 
and blessings we possess to those who cast 
in thejr lot with us, and ask and expect all 
our institutions to come to them with our 
flag. Why so much timidity ? We have pro- 
fessed to believe that our Constitution is 
the greatest and best instrument ever 
formed, and that the system of government 
it represents is the most efficient that can be 
devised. Are we now to take the position 
that it is only suited to certain conditions 
and to a single race? Is it likely to do 
harm, or to get harmed, if extended beyond 
our continental area ? We can see absolute- 
ly no ground for such distrust. 

It is not generous for Congress to kill the 
praiseworthy aspirations of Porto Rico or 
Hawaii. It is a queer position for professed 
expansionists to take. If the new meaning 
of expansion is extension of territory sub- 
ject to our sovereignty, and contraction of 
the Constitution and possibilities under it, it 
would be more properly termed imperial- 
ism, and imperialism we do not want, and 
never supposed we were getting. If, on the 
contrary, we are to do for the people of 
Porto Rico what we are doing for the peo- 
ple of New Mexico and Arizona and Okla- 
homa, ‘we are expanding in a reasonable, 
helpful and legitimate way—extending with 
our sovereignty the rights, liberties and as- 
pirations which we ourselves enjoy. With- 
out these, what is sovereignty but applied 
force, whose emblem is the sword and whose 
badge is subjection ? 

The Republican policy in Congress looks 
to a tariff between Porto Rico and our ports. 
This is cruel and short-sighted. It is a con- 
cession to avarice, and avarice is blind to 
all principles of right and justice and hu- 
manity. It is a poor basis on which to rest 
a policy. If the present course is persisted 
in, evil results are inevitable. The future of 
a prostrate and starving people will rise to 
condemn and distress us if we make it im- 
possible for them to recover what we have 
taken away from them. They had prosper- 
ity before their allegiance was changed; 
.their agriculture flourished; Spain, altho she 
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ruled them with an iron hand, gave them a 
free market; she did not condemn them to 
starvation; they paid all their obligations, 
insular and municipal, and came to us with- 
out any public debt. 

Is it possible for Congress, after the mar- 
kets of Spain have been tight closed to Porto 
Rican products, to insist on closing ours to 
them ? Shall we put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of robbing these trusting, helpless peo- 
ple ? God forbid, and open the eyes of Con- 
gress to the cruel wrong proposed. 
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Dr. Mivart and the Catholic 
Church. 


THE correspondence between Dr. Mivart 
and Cardinal Vaughan appears in its most 
essential parts on subsequent pages. We 
commend it to every thoughtful reader. No 
event that has occurred in Catholic history 
since the Vatican Council and the publica- 
tion of the Syllabus of Errors, not even ex- 
cepting the Encyclical on Americanism, is 
of more importance to the interests and the 
future of the Catholic Church. If we were 
enemies of that Church we should gloat over 
it; because we so much honor its good work 
in the past and have such hope for its fu- 
ture, we deeply regret what has been done. 

Dr. Mivart is the one distinguished stu- 
dent of science in the British Catholic 
Church, and has been as devoted to-its de: 
fense as he has been to the study of biology, 
and has received in it the highest honors 
that could be given to a layman. He has 
argued stoutly that the teachings of science 
need not be contradicted by those of religion 
—that one may hold, for example, that the 
world was not made in six days, or that the 
Deluge was not a historical event, and yet 
be a good Catholic. But in 1893 an En- 
cyclical of the Pope declared that one must 
not allow that there are any historical or 
scientific errors in the Bible, inasmuch as it 
was all dictated by the Holy Ghost, with no 
admixture of human error. This doctrine of 
verbal inspiration Dr. Mivart saw was 
suicidal to faith, and after long study and 
conference, and a period of sickness, hay- 
ing passed the age of seventy, he felt it his 
duty to protest against it, simply that he 
might honestly deliver his soy]. The result 
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we see. His old friend and ordinary, Car- 
dinal Archbishop Vaughan, refuses to argue 
with him, simply tells him he must submit 
to the voice of the Church, without asking 
reasons, sends him an extraordinary Pro- 
fession of Faith to which he is to subscribe 
without argument, and when he delays and 
asks questions, he is forbidden the sacra- 
ments as one who has disobeyed his spirit- 
ual ruler and abjured the faith. This is not 
done in vili corpore, but in the person of 
the most distinguished Catholic scientist in 
the British Empire; not deliberately or apol- 
ogetically, but hastily, publicly, defiantly. 

And this is especially interesting to Amer- 
icans. So years ago it would have been said 
by any Catholic that Father Zahm, of the 
Notre Dame. University, was the most dis- 
tinguished Catholic scientist in America. He 
wrote a book greatly praised by Catholics, 
in which he defended the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. He was summoned to Rome, it was 
supposed for high honors; but there he found 
his book out of favor, and he signed the fol- 
lowing letter to the man who had trans- 
lated it into Italian: 


“T have learned, from unquestionable au- 
thority, that the Holy See is adverse to the fur- 
ther circulation of ‘ Evolution and Dogma,’ and 
therefore beg you to use all your influence to 
have it withdrawn from sale.” 


And the translator joined him in another 
public letter: 


“T likewise, in my turn, join the illustrious 
Dr. J A. Zahm, as translator of his ‘ Evolution 
and Dogma,’ in begging my sincere friends 
neither to read nor to give further publicity to 
my poor version of his above named work, in 
homage and obedience to the desires of the Holy 
See, ever ready freely to acknowledge my error 
should such be required of me.” 


So Father Zahm submitted, as a year or 
two before the French Dominican professor, 
Pére Leroy, had submitted, after publish- 
ing his book, “ L’Evolution Restreinte aux 


ispeces Organiques,” and had dutifully writ- 
ten: 


“A docile child of the Church . .. I 
disavow, retract and repudiate all that I have 
said, written and published in favor of that 
theory,” 


thus retracting, by order of the Church, his 
belief that the physical body of man had 
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been produced through evolutionary. proc- 
esses. 

But Dr. Mivart does not retract and sub- 
mit. He is no Zahm or Galileo. He believes 
that the revelation of God in Nature is as 
authoritative as that in the Bible, and that 
there can be harmony between the teachings 
of religion and those of science, each hav- 
ing its own place. Because he does not sub- 
mit but is conscientiously compelled, in his 
honored old age, to prefer excommunica- 
tion, his case will become one of sad import 
to his Church. Ecclesiastics from the Pope 
down through the whole Curia and the hier- 
archy, who have been taught in Church 
schools from boyhood, thoroughly sheltered 
from the invasion of science, satisfied with 
the Latin of Thomas Aquinas, have not the 
slightest conception of what scientific dem- 
onstration means to-day. Anything new 
seems to them to overthrow the Scriptures, 
and the case has been worse since Leo XIII’s 
“terrible encyclical” of 1893 on Holy Scrip- 
ture. Why, in 1875 the distinguished French 
Catholic scholar, Father Lenormant, in, his 
appendix to “ La Divination,” on the First 
Six Chapters of Daniel, contrasting Daniel 
with Judith, said without censure (we trans- 
late): 

“TI do not believe that the religious value of 
the books of the Old Testament depends on ques- 
tions of dates and names of authors, which are 
often doubtful. 

“To the book of Judith, one can, since As- 
syrian studies, no longer ascribe a historical 
character, but must necessarily regard it as an 
allegorical composition of the time of the Mac- 
cabees. What do we see? A king of Assyria 
who never existed, a Ninevite Nebuchadnezzar, 
defeats, on the territory of a no less unknown 
Arioch, king of the Elamites, at a time when 
filam had ceased to have an independent exist- 
ence, on a plain which is at the same time hear 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Indian River 
Hydaspes, a king of the Medes, who bears the 
Semitic name of Arphaxad, taken from Genesis. 
His general, who bears the Persian name of 
Holophernes, subdues all Syria in the course of 
a fantastic geography,” etc. 

But Judith and Tobit are, to the Roman 
Curia, just as much Bible as Genesis; and 
now Dr. Mivart is required to accept every 
word of Old Testament or Apocrypha as dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit and so without his- 
torical error. 
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The sad thing about it all is, not merely 
that this must weaken the attachment of 
intelligent Catholics to their Church, but 
that it requires them to be infidels if they 
will be honest. They are bidden to believe 
what they cannot believe. It is just such 
insulting stress put upon the conscience that 
has made Catholic countries the hotbed of 
infidelity just as soon as general intelligence 
begins to prevail. If a Church is semper 
eadem, always the same, it is necessarily 
wrong. It must modify its positions; it must 
make improvements. Protestantism tried to 
fossilize itself by permanent creeds, and then 
it made infidels. The®*true friends of the 
Church are those who, in science, history 
and: criticism, search first for truth, and 
slough off theological errors. The men who 
declare that there can be no compromise be- 
tween religion and learning, that men must 
accept what the Church teaches in faith, and 
ask no reason, or go over to utter rejection 
of Revelation, are either the blindest of Ro- 
man Catholics or are infidels, mostly. the lat- 
ter. We hear in some of our daily papers 
which pretend to be stout advocates of 
orthodoxy the voice of the fox that has lost 
its. tail. Our cry is not for more faith, but 
more truth. Give us the truth, no matter 
where it cuts. Give us God, because God is 
truth; give us the Bible, only because 
of God’s truth that is in it; give us him 
who is the Way, the Truth and the Life, and 
all the sacred truth that Scripture or scierice 
can offer; and let human reason, and noth- 
ing else, hold the scales. The alternative is 
not faith, but unbelief. 


Ta 


Ir is not surprising that Governor Taylor 
after some days’ delay declined to approve 
the one-sided compromise agreement pre- 
pared by Senator Blackburn and signed at 
Louisville on the 5th inst. by seven prom- 
inent men in each party. That agreement 
would have bound him to accept a fresh de- 
cision of the Legislature in favor of Goebel 
and Beckham without appealing to the 
courts. It is quite remarkable that those 
Republicans should have signed so complete 
a surrender of the party’s claims. In return 
Governor Taylor was to receive nothing but 
immunity from prosecution and a promise, 
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by men really having no authority, that the 
Legislature should enact a fair election law. 
He preferred to retain his right to ask the 
courts for justice, and his submission to the 
Legislature promises to bring the contro- 
versy before the courts in the near future. 
Probably the Court of Appeals, which is com- 
posed of four Democrats and three Repub- 
licans, will divide on party lines and thus 
confirm the decision of the Legislature in 
favor of Goebel and Beckham; but this is 
not necessarily a foregone conclusion, for 
two of the three Democratic members of the 
Board of Election ‘Commissioners, who had 
not been hostile to Goebel, voted in favor of 
Taylor, who thus procured his certificate of 
election and was enabled to take possession 
of his office. But the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals administered the oath of 
office to Goebel after the latter had been 
shot, and his Democratic associates appear 
to agree with his partisan view of the con- | 
troversy. Probably a Democratic judge who 
should now by his vote create a majority in 
the court for Taylor would find it necessary 
to carry arms and have a body guard for pro- 
tection. Governor Taylor has been badly ad- 
vised. He should have refrained from any 
show of force, permitted the Legislature to 
do its work, and then appealed to the courts. 
If justice had then been withheld, the State 
would have given him at the next election a 
plurality so large that it could not be over- 
come by fraudulent counting or unjust de- 
cisions. By delaying his submission he and 
his party have lost such advantages as they 
might otherwise have had. Reports which 
seem to be trustworthy say his life is in dan- 
ger. That was to be expected. After Ken- 
tucky has cooled down, a committee of prom- 
inent citizens who do not carry three revolv- 
ers and a knife should call a conference to 
consider a plan for a general disarmament. 


Sa 


As an illustration of what is thoroughly 
bad in fact and statement and morals we 
take a late article by Judge Curtis, head of 
the late thoroughly discredited Insular Com- 
mission, which was sent to Porto Rico and 
Cuba, spent six weeks in the former island, 
was disbanded before gomg to Cuba, and 
then had the effrontery to publish a report 
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drawing up a full scheme of government and 
laws for Porto Rico, a report which has 
given the President infinite annoyance. He 
begins by saying that the Porto Ricans must 
not have the American Constitution spread 
over them because they “ are of an alien race, 
or alien races, with no sprinkling. even of 
American blood.” Their blood is Spanish, 
negro and Indian, which are all American. 
“These people do not speak our language.” 
They speak one of our languages. “‘They have 
been born under a totally different system 
of laws,”’ but Louisiana has much the same 


‘ system. He says that “only three per cent. 


of all the inhabitants can read and write.” 
That is a ridiculous underestimate. The last 
census of Ponce showed that 23 per cent. of 
all, including children, could read and write. 
For trustworthy figures go to Dr. Carroll’s re- 
port just issued, which is indorsed by the 
Porto Ricans now in Washington as correct. 
But after all his concern for the interests of 
Porto Rico the real animus comes out in 
the conclusion of his article; what he fears 
is free trade and competition: 


“Free from all duty and control, all our to- 

bacco industries in six States, all the infant and 
projected beet root industries, and all the fruit 
growing of California and Florida would be 
irretrievably ruined.” 
There it is--our beet sugar, our tobacco—we 
thought as much. Porto Rican products could 
never disturb our industry. But do we owe 
Porto Rico nothing? She haa free trade with 
Sr in; shall we refuse it? 


; & 


é treaty of reciprocity with Argentina 
has lapsed by the expiration of the time 
within which the ratification of it was re- 
quired. This treaty gave valuable conces- 
sions to our export trade, and scarcely any- 
thing was granted in return except a reduc- 
tion of one-fifth of our duty on such coarse 
wool as Argentina offers for sale. It was 
permitted to lapse because of the opposition 
of a few Republican Senators to this slight 
reduction. We do not recall a more com- 
plete repudiation of a party’s platform by 
its own Senators than has recently been 
exhibited in the treatment of the reciproc- 
ity treaties negotiated by the President’s 
very competent Commissioner, Mr. Kasson. 
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The Republican party at the convention of 
1896 was not satisfied with brief approval 
of reciprocity, but inserted in the platform 
a strong declaration and an impressive ar- 
gument in favor of it; and the provisions by 
the authority of which Mr. Kasson has done 
his work were afterward enacted as part of 
the Dingley Tariff bill. It is said that the 
treaty with France and the other similar 
agreements will not even be put to vote. 
Not only do these treaties offer very con- 
siderable advantages to our export trade, but 
a failure to ratify them will be followed in 
at least one foreign country by the imposi- 
tion, on American products, of duties higher 
than those now exacted. This year’s Repub- 
lican platform should explain that only one- 
sided reciprocity is desired now or was de- 
manded in the platform of three-years ago. 
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It is not too early now to advise our read- 
ers, in making their plans for vacation, not 
to forget the eclipse of the sun, which will 
occur on the morning of May 28th, and will 
be visible at places quite accessible to many. 
Especially let young people, school children, 
as far as possible be allowed this event to 
be remembered and _ talked of all their life- 
time. The eclipse will be total over a narrow 
line from New Orleans. to Norfolk, Va., and 
many thousands of our Northern people 
ought to go and see it. Parents should plan 
for their children, and teachers should en- 
courage their pupils to take advantage of a 
rare opportunity to see the most stupendous 
of all natural phenomena. The least chance 
of cloudiness, only one in five, is in the 
States of Alabama and Georgia, while there 
are two chances in five in Virginia and North 
Carolina. The railroads ought to provide ex- 
cursion rates, and hotels should make it an 
object to come. A good opera glass will be 
of advantage in seeing the wonderful corona 
during the period of totality. Go if you can. 
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....The genuine Russian conception of 
government is very forcibly set forth in the 
following, which we quote from a paper by 
an American published in the Japan Mail. 
The American was conversing with an intel- 
ligent and well educated Russian officer 
when the latter remarked: 


“There is one clause in the Coristitution of 
the United States which always makes me 
laugh.” 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“The statement that it is natural for all men 
to seek happiness, and that it is the business of 
government to attain it.” 

“But do you not consider government to be 
for the sake of the governed, and the welfare 
and happiness of the people a worthy end?” 

“Certainly government is not for the sake of 
the people; and I do not consider happiness an 
end at all. We must make the people happy, 
else they will rebel, but this is only a means for 
furthering the interests of the State, while the 
true end of government is a great nation—Hm- 
pire.” 

....The first of the conferences that are 
now getting to be so numerous was Mr. 
Smiley’s Indian Conference, at Mohonk 
Lake, which had its suggestion in a meet- 
ing of some twenty friends of the Indians, 
of whom Mr. Smiley was one, in the parlor 
of Dr. Albert Rigg’s house at the Santee In- 
dian School. The last one to be proposed, a 
Southern conference, is for the discussion of 
race problems, to be held May 8th, 9th and 
10th, at Montgomery, Ala. The questions 
are searching enough, but if we can judge 
from the nine names signed to the call it is 
to be a meeting of white people to talk about 
the negro. That was the condition which 
killed a negro conference which Mr. Smiley 
tried for two years to carry on. 


....The two classes of women are not 
often bracketed together as Cardinal Gibbons 
does in the statement: 

“T regard women’s rights women and society 

leaders in the higher walks of life as the worst 
enemies of the female sex.” 
We heartily indorse his further statement 
in the same address, that in rejecting Con- 
gressman Roberts, the polygamist, ‘ Con- 
gress paid a tribute to American woman- 
hood,” and that to allow him to retain his 
seat “would have been to countenance the 
degradation of the holiest state of man.” 
That last expression is useful in these days 
when so many avoid marriage. 


....We need once more to warn some 
of our’ contemporaries that the Malietoa 
who signed that Samoan letter to the 
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London Times, in which-he attacked the 
Powers for the partition of Samoa, and in- 
cidentally attacked the “Methodist” mis- 
sionaries in Samoa, is not the young king 
Malietoa, who was opposed by Mataafa, but 
quite another and older Malietoa with a 
different last name, who wrote from Tonga, 
not Samoa. In his letter he spoke of what 
he was told by a man who died when the 
Samoan Malietoa was but four years old. 


....The foul ‘stream of testimony flowing 
from the Senate Committee room in which 
the so-called election of Mr. Clark in Mon- 
tana is under consideration should be 
checked. Surely the committee does not need 
to hear more from either side. The mem- 
bers of it must have decided in their own 
minds some time ago as to what action the 
Senate ought to take. There should now be 
a report, followed promptly by a decisive 
vote against wholesale and promiscuous brib- 
ery of legislators in a senatorial election. 


....Herewith we ask our printers not to 
combine as one word any one and some one, 
as is already the fashion in Hngland. We 
occasionally see in this country anyone, tho 
not often someone. The analogy, of course, 
is with anything and something, but.in these 
we have lost in pronunciation the conscious- 
ness of the separate words, which is not 
the case in some one and any one. 


....The Secretary of the Board of Hdu- 
cation in Nyack, N. Y., requests us to state 
that our strictures in reference to the ex- 
pulsion of certain children from the public 
school for refusing to take part in religious 
exercises should have applied to the village 
of Sparkill, which is a few miles beyond 
their jurisdiction. 

....The proposition to switch the Demo- 
eratic party off from Bryan to Olney is not 
at all bad. Mr. Olney is generally right 
where Mr. Bryan is wrong. But can the 
Democratic party so completely reverse it- 
self ? 


....-Governor Roosevelt has done right in 
saying publicly that he will not accept the 
Vice-Presidency. The Governorship of New 
York is a higher honor and its work more 
important now. 











The Spiritualization of Daily 
Life. : 


By Prof. E. E. Slosson. 


‘* Whether therefore ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, 
do all for the glory of God.”’ 


THERE are two acts that are closely 
connected with our animal natures: eat- 
ing and washing. We are inclined to 
despise both of them. I have heard peo- 
ple object to eating and drinking as disgust- 
ing processes that should be carried on in 
private as bathing already is. Byron could 
not bear to see a woman eat. Marcus Au- 
relius felt that he had reached the hight 
of pantheism when he was no longer dis- 
gusted at the sight of dirty bath water. 
Now, it is just these two necessary but vul- 
gar acts that Christ chose to show forth the 
highest spiritual truths and which have be- 
come the chief ceremonials of the Christian 
Church. Baptism is symbolic washing; the 
washing of the body to represent the purifica- 
tion of the heart. The communion service 
is symbolic eating and drinking to represent 
our daily dependence on God for spiritual 
as well as for material food. These acts 
that God hath cleansed let no man call com- 
mon or unclean. 

Whether Christ intended eating the bread 
and drinking. the wine and washing one 
another’s feet to be ritualistic practices in 
the future Church is a point on which doc- 
tors disagree. But what Christ evidently 
did mean as the important thing is what we 
usually overlook; that he intended to make 
every meal a memorial. It was a consecra- 
tion, not of the particular food eaten by the 
twelve or that officially blessed in our 
churches, but of all food partaken by Chris- 
tians. “‘ For as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup ’’—that is, whenever you 
eat, partake of the articles of daily diet— 
“ye do show forth the Lord’s death.”” When- 
ever we eat we are to remember that we re- 
ceive from the same source our spiritual 
and material nourishment. It was an act of 
sanctification of our daily life. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Sacred places, sacred utensils, sacred days 
and sacred words are easy to get and keep. 
What we have not but ought to have is a 
sacred everyday life. Religion should be 
our daily bread, not a Sunday dinner. Do 
not keep your religious life separate from 
your ordinary life. Mix them. We are not, 
indeed, always in the “same mood; some- 
tinies we are sad, sometimes gay; sometimes 
serious, sometimes frivolous. But none of 
these moods are necessarily irreligious. We 
are not at all times inclined to think of the 
deeper problems of life and destiny, nor is 
it desirable that we should, but theological 
meditation is not the whole of religion. 

We should not go anywhere we cannot 
take God with us. We should be able to 
ask God’s blessing on the gayest feast. 
Charles Lamb said he felt more inclined to 
return thanks when he opened a new book 
than when he sat down at the table—and I 
think he was quite right about it. There is 
a story told of a Puritan divine who asked 
a blessing and returned thanks before and 
after receiving the first kiss from his sweet- 
heart. If that strikes us as ludicrous the 
fault is with us, not with the act. If a-man 
eannot combine his religion and his love 
making it indieates that one or the other is 
of the wrong kind. 

We must learn to use both the spiritual 
and material, to see the divine meaning in 
nature. We need greater faith in God; not 
in a distant God, distant in time or distant 
in space, but in a God who is not far from 
every one of us for in him we live and 
move and have our being, apart from whom 
we are literally nothing. We must believe in 
the immanent God. Great enough to’ hold 
the world in its orbit; great enough to teach 
each tadpole how to swim. A God who does 
not keep himself apart from this world 
which we call bad but which he created and 
called good. We want the faith that sees 
God not only in the miraculous but inthe 
commonplace, in the rain and snow as much | 
as in the thunder and the whirlwind; which 
sees “every common bush afire with God.” 











So many people have tried their hands at 
a definition of religion that I will also at- 
tempt it. Religion ig the perpetual realiza- 
tion of God, the spiritualization of daily 
life. Religion is not a means of escape from 
this miserable world, but a way of living bet- 
ter in it and of making it less miserable. 
Religion is something to live by, not merely 
to die by. It is primarily for this world; 
for a great deal of what we call our religion 
will be useless in the next world. The New 
Jerusalem is a city without a church. Christ 
would not pray that his disciples be taken 
from the world, but that they might be 
sanctified in the world, working each at 
daily trivial tasks to the end that his king- 
dom should come and his will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven: 

“ Till daily life becomes divine 


And every land a Palestine.” 
LarRAMIE, WyYoMING. 
a 


Dr. Mivart and Cardinal 
Vaughan. 


THE extreme importance of the case of Dr. 
Mivart requires us to give as much of his 
correspondence with his archbishop as our 
space will allow. Our quotations are from 
the letters in the London Times : 

Dr. St. George Mivart entered the Catho- 
lie Church when a young man. He is now 
seventy-four years old, and has been for 
many years the one distinguished Catholic 
scientist of Great Britain, and has written 
much in defense of the Church, especially 
as to the liberty within it to pursue inves- 
tigations and reach results of scientific re- 
search. As a biologist he has taught Evolu- 
tion, and has depended on Augustine and the 
fathers and doctors of the Church down to 
the time of Cardinal Newman to support his 
right to accept a liberal view of interpreta- 
tion of the early chapters of Genesis which 
tell of the creation of the world and of 
vegetable and animal life. But in 1893 Pope 
Leo XIII issued an encyclical about Scrip- 
ture, “ Providentissimus Deus,” in which he 
said: 

“Tt is absolutely wrorg and forbidden. either 
to narrow inspiration to certain parts of Holy 
Scripture. or to say that the sacred writer has 
erred. Tor all the books which the 
Church receives as sacred and canonical [includ- 
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ing the Apochrypha] are written wholly and en- 
tirely, with all their parts, at the dictation of 
the Holy Ghost. Inspiration is not 
only incompatible with error, but excludes and 
rejects it. It follews that those who 
maintain that an error is possible in any genuine 
passage of ‘the sacred writings, either pervert 
the Catholic notion of inspiration, or make God 
the author of such error.” 

This encyclical gave Dr. Mivart great con- 
cern. He did not see how it was possible 
for him to accept its apparent teaching. 
After long thought, and after a dangerous 
sickness which compelled him to think of his 
duty to his conception of truth, he wrote a 
long article, which he divided into two parts 
and published in T'he Nineteenth Century and 
The Fortnightly Review. In these papers he 
insisted that the Catholic Church must be a 
progressive body, and that serious modifica- 
tions of its theological attitude ought to be 
looked for. He instanced the fact that men 
in good standing in the Catholic Church had 
acknowledged to him their unbelief in even 
such important Christian doctrines as the 
virgin birth of our Lord. 

Thereupon T'he Tablet, the leading Catholic 
paper in England, owned by Cardinal 
Vaughan, attacked Dr. Mivart with great se- 
verity, charged him with denying the Chris- 
tian faith, with himself holding the heresies 
which he specified, and with slandering the 
faith of Catholics. Upon this followed the 
correspondence which has been given to the 
press. 

Dr. Mivart’s first letter he did not pre- 
serve. In it he complained to the Cardinal 
that he had been personally insulted by The 
Tablet, which had charged him with inve- 
racity, and he asked redress. In reply the 
Cardinal brushed aside his complaint, and 
said: 


“ You have publicly impugned the most sacred 
and fundamental doctrines of the faith, while 
still professing yourself to be a Catholic. It 
becomes, therefore, my primary duty, as Guard- 
ian of the Faith, to ascertain whether I am 
still to treat you as a member of the Church and 
subject to my jurisdiction, or to consider you 
outside the unity of the faith. 

“ Asa test of orthodoxy regarding certain doc- 
trines dealt with by you in your articles in The 
Nineteenth Century, I herewith send you a Pro- 
fession of Catholic Faith. I invite you to read 
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and return it to me subscribed by your signa- 
ture. Nothing less than this will be satisfac- 
tory. I need not say how deeply I regret the 
necessity which compels me to take official ac- 
tion of this kind, and how earnestly I hope and 
pray that you may have light and grace to with- 
draw from the position in which you stand and 
to submit yourself unreservedly to the authority 
of the Catholic Church.” , 


The accompanying Profession of Faith was 
drawn up expressly to meet the points in- 
volved in Dr. Mivart’s articles, and among 
them were the following: 


“T hereby declare that, recognizing the. Cath- 
olic Church to be the supreme and infallible 
guardian of the Christian faith, I submit therein 
my judgment to hers, believing all that she 
teaches, and condemning all that she condemns. 


“T therefore firmly believe and profess that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary conceived and brought 
forth the Son of God in an ineffable manner by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, and absolutely 
without loss or detriment to her Virginity, and 
that she is really and in truth as the Catholic 
Church most rightly calls her, the ‘ Ever Vir- 
gin;’ that is to say, Virgin before the birth of 
Christ, Virgin in that birth and Virgin after it, 
her sacred and spotless Virginity being per- 
petually preserved from the beginning, then 
and for ever afterward. 

“T therefore condemn and reject as false and 
heretical the assertion that doubt or denial of 
the Virgin Birth of Christ or the Perpetual 
Virginity of the Blessed Mary, Mother of God, 
is—or at any future time ever can be in any 
sense whatever—consistent with the holy Catho- 
lic faith. : 

“T firmly believe and profess, in accordance 
with the Holy Council of Trent, that the first 
man Adam, when he transgressed the com- 
mand of God in Paradise, immediately lost the 
holiness and justice in which he had been con- 
stituted, and that he incurred through that 
prevarication the wrath and indignation of 
God, and that this prevarication of Adam in- 
jured not himself alone, but his posterity, and 
that by it the holiness and justive received from 
God were lost by him, not for himself alone 
but for us all. 

“I reject and condemn all doctrines which 
deny the reality and transmission of original 
sin, and the perfect sufficiency of the atone- 
ment by which man is reconciled to God in the 
Blood of Jesus Christ, as false and heretical, 
and contrary to the holy Catholic faith now and 
at all future time. 


“Jn accordance with the Holy Councils of 
Trent and of the Vatican, I receive all the 
books of the Old and New Testament with all 
their parts as set forth in the Fourth Session 
of the Council of Trent and contained in the 
ancient Latin edition of the Vulgate, as sacred 
and canonical, and I firmly believe and pro- 
fess that the said Scriptures are sacred and 
canonical—not because, having been carefully 
composed by mere human industry, they were 
afterward approved by the Church’s authority, 
nor merely because they contain revelation with 
no admixture of error; but because, having been 
written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
they have God for their Author, and have been 
delivered as such to the Church herself. Where- 
fore, in all matters of faith or morals appertain- 
ing to the building up of Christian doctrine, I 
believe that to be the true sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture which our Holy Mother the Church has 
held and now holds, to whom the judgment of 
the true sense and interpretation of the Holy 
Scripture belongs. i 

** Moreover, I condemn and revoke all other 
words and statements which in articles con- 
tributed by me +o the Fortnightly Review and 
the Nineteenth Century, or in any other of my 
writings are found to be, in matter of faith or 
morals, contrary to the teaching of the holy 
Catholic faith according to the determination of 
the Apostolic See; and ‘in all such matters I 
submit myself to the judgment of the said See; 
receiving all that it receives and condemning 
all that it condemns.” . 

To the demand that he sign this Profes- 
sion Dr. Mivart replied with a letter to Car- 
dinal Vaughan demanding that first repara- 
tion be made him for “ the foul, vulgar and 
brutal personalities of The Tablet, charging 
me with cowardice and wilful, calumnious 
mendacity,” in his statements about errors 
held by Catholics. The Cardinal replied, re- 
fusing, and holding him to the sole duty of 
signing the Profession of Faith. Again Dr. 
Mivart wrote, appealing to him as an Eng- 
lish gentleman to grant him personal re- 
dress, and declaring that the statements in. 
the required Profession included errors to 
be repudiated of which he had said noth- 
ing. The Cardinal replied, saying that now 
“for the third and last time” he required 
him to sign the form of Profession sent, and 
added: 

“T cannot allow you to evade this duty on the 


ground of anything that may have been written 
in The Tablet. If you have a grievance against 





The Tablet you must go to its editor. I am re- 
sponsible neither for its language nor its argu- 
ments. My dealing with you is exclusively as 
your ordinary and as guardian of the faith of the 
fiock. Failing dutiful submission on your part, 
the iaw of the Church will take its course.” 


To this Dr: Mivart replied, asking the Car- 
dinal to resolve him a point of conscience. 
He asked whether he should, if he signed 
the Profession, he required to hold, as ,the 
language seemed to imply, that there are no 
scientific errors in the Bible: 


“ Now in my judgment an acceptance and pro- 
fession of the above-cited portion of the docu- 
ment sent me would be equivalent to an as- 
sertion that there are no errors, or altogether 
false statements, or fabulous narratives, in the 
Old and New Testament, and that I should not 
be free to hold and teach, without blame, that 
the world was not created in any six periods of 
time; that the story of the serpent and the tree 
is altogether: false; that the history of the 
tower of Babel is a mere fiction devoid of any 
particle of truth; that the story of Noah’s Ark 
is also quite erroneous, as again that of the 
plagues of Egypt; that neither Joshua nor Heze- 
kioh interfered with the regularity of solar time; 
that Jonah did not live within the belly of any 
kind of marine animal; that Lot’s wife was 
never turned into a pillar of salt; and that 
Balaam’s ass never spoke. I only put these for- 
ward as a few examples of statements’ (denials) 
which it seems to me any one who holds that 
‘the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
with all their parts, were written by the inspir- 
ation of the Holy Ghost and have God for their 
author’ ought not and. could not logically or ra- 
tionally make. 

“Tf, however, your Eminence can authorita- 
tively tell me that Divine inspiration or author- 
ship does not (clerical errors, faults of trans- 
lations, &c., apart) guarantee the truth and in- 
errancy of the statements so inspired, it will 
in one sense be a great relief to my mind and 
greatly facilitate the signing of the document, 
your Eminence’s. decision on the subject being 
once publicly known, «nd also the conditions 
under which I sign it.” 


The Cardinal again replied: 


“Tet me first of all urge you to place your 
feet down upon the firm and fundamental prin- 
ciple which is the’ ground on which every true 
Catholic stands—viz., that the Church, being the 
divine teacher established py Christ in the 
world, rightly claims from her disciples a hearty 
and intelligent acceptance of all that she au- 
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thoritatively teaches. This principle given us 
by Our Lord, will carry you safely over all ob- 
jections and difficulties that may spring up along 
your path. 

“But if you are going to-give the assent of 
faith only to such doctrines as present no diffi- 
culties beyond the power of your finite intelli- 
gence to see through and solve by direct answer, 
you must put aside at once all the mysteries of 
faith and you must frankly own yourself to be 
a rationalist pure and simple. You then con- 
stitute your own ability to solve difficulties, in- 
tellectual or scientific, into your test of the doc- 
trines proffered for your acceptance. 

“This is to return to the old Protestant sys- 
tem of private judgment, or to open rational- 
ism and unbelief. 

“ But you will let me, I hope, be frank and 
urge that it is your moral rather than your in- 
tellectual nature that needs attention. God 
gives this grace to the humble; it is ‘ the clean 
of heart’ who ‘shall see God.’ Let me press 
upon you the primary necessity of humility 
and persevering prayer for light and grace.” 












Without waiting for an answer to this let- 
ter Cardinal Vaughan issued a formal docu- 
ment forbidding Dr. Mivart to come to the 
sacraments or any priest to administer them. 
Then followed the last letter to the Cardinal 
from Dr. Mivart, declaring that he would 
appeal to the Pope. He tells what an ar- 
dent advocate of Catholicism he had been, 
and his best years had been spent in its de- 
fense; how he had depended on the teach- 
ings of Cardinal Newman, and had found 
great latitude of interpretation of Scripture 
among Catholic writers. Then came, in 
1898, “that terrible encyclical about Scrip- 
ture,” forbidding the admission that any 
biblical writer has erred, which had so much 
disturbed him. He says: 


“Thus it is now evident that a vast and im- 
passable abyss yawns between Catholic dogma 
and science, and no man with ordinary knowl- 
edge can henceforth join the communion of the 
Roman Catholic Church if he correctly under- 
stands what its principles and its teaching 
really are, unless they are radically changed. 

“For who could profess to believe the narra- 
tive about the tower of Babel, or that all species 
of animals came up to Adam to be named by 
him? Moreover, among the writings esteemed 
‘canenical’ by the Catholic Church are the book 
of Tobit and the second book of Maccabees, and 
also the story which relates how, when Daniel 
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was thrown a second time into the lions’ den, 
an angel seized Habbacuc, in Judea, by the hair 
of his head and carried him, with his bowl of 
pottage, to give it to Daniel for his dinner. 
To ask a reasonable man to believe such puerile 
tales would be to insult him. 

“T categorically refuse to sign the profession 
of faith. Nevertheless, as I said, I am attached 
to Catholicity as I understand it, and to that I 
adhere. If, then, my recent articles had been 
tolerated, especially my representations as to 
the probability of vast future changes through 
doctrinal evolution, 1 would have remained 
quiet in the hope that, little by little, I might 
successfully oppose points I had before mis- 
takenly advocated. pits 

“Jt has long been painful to me to think of 
the teaching given in Catholic schools and often 
' proclaimed from the pulpit. There need be 
small surprise at the opposition existing in 
France to the authoritative teaching of fables, 
fairy tales and puerile and pestilent super- 
stitions. 

“Happily I can now speak with entire frank- 
ness as to all my convictions. Liberavi animam 
meam. I can sing my Nunc Dimittis and calm- 


ly await the future.” 

ww 

There is a split in the 
Christian Science body. 
The Washington News 
Letter heads a revolt from Mrs. Eddy and 
the First Church, with its headquarters in 
Boston, and sets up for itself. It alleges that 
the original body is wrong in its system of 
teaching and propagating the truth in that 
it prohibits anybody from teaching what 
Christian Science is except those who go 
through its own class, for which $100 per 
‘person is charged. Also that no one has a 
right to teach after going through the class 
unless a disciple and former student of Mrs. 
Eddy. There appears to be also some money 
in the business, for the Boston people charge 
high for their books, the cheapest being $3.00. 
An estimate obtained from a reliable pub- 
lisher states that 10,000 copies can, be fur- 
nished for $4,700, allowing $200 profit for 
the editor, making the actual cost 45 cents 
apiece. The new body also objects to the 
orthodox church because of its onslaughts 
on all physicians, and believes that God will 
heal the sick, and does, whether a physician 
is employed or not. The cures it performs, 
it claims, are wonderful and away beyond 
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those of the Eddy school. It affirms also 
that there are 10,000 Eddy followers who 
have come out of that body and that it is 
increasing every day, so that probably over 
twenty churches have already been organized 
and others are coming into affiliation con- 
stantly. 
& 


e 

SomME twenty-five members of the execu- 
tive boards of the six Congregational be- 
nevolent societies met in Hartford on Tues- 
day of last week to consider the desirabil- 
ity of establishing some system of federa- 
tion between the societies. The National 
Council in 1892 and again in 1898 recom- 
mended the societies to consider some such 
plan. The reasons assigned for federation 
by those who have urged it are the secur- 
ing of greater economy of administration in 
the offices of the societies and in the field, 
and also the avoidance of conflicts arising 
from differences of policy. After more than 
two hours of very. frank conference and after 
considering several plans for either federa- 
tion or practical consolidation, it was voted 
that a federal council of the societies should 
be established consisting of one member of 
the Executive Committee of each of the six 
societies and three others to be chosen by 
them, who shall meet at stated periods to 
promote the harmonious action of the so- 
cieties, to consider differences between so- 
cieties that may be referred to them, and to 
make other suggestions for the general wel- 
fare of the societies on which they may 
agree. 

.-There are few problems more per- 
sacle on the mission field than the pro- 
vision of recreation for missionaries who 
need a rest. Often a furlough home with 
its heavy expense and long absence might 
be obviated by a little time of rest such as 
people in America secure easily, but which 
on the foreign field is almost unattainable. 
One such enterprise has been inaugurated in 
India, near Bombay, under the care of Dr. 
Alice B. Condict, of Orange, N. J. It has 
done, and is doing, an excellent work, and 
its opportunities. are only measured by its ' 
ability. The expense is not large, but with 
no organized boards to rely upon it needs the 
more careful support of friends. 








Exports of Manufactures. 

WHEN the oflicial reports, of our interna- 
tional trade for 1899 are analyzed, the 
growth and importance of the exports of 
manufactures are clearly seen. The total 
value of the exports last year was $1,275,- 
499,671, an increase of about $20,000,000 over 
the total for 1898. There was, however, a 
large decrease of the value of agricultural 
products exported (from $851,915,000 to 
$782,105,000), but the loss caused by this de- 
cline was more than made good by the in- 
crease of the shipments of manufactures 
from $307,924,000 to $380,787,000. The 
value of the exports of manufactures was 
only $279,652,000 in 1897, so that we see an 
addition of $100,000,000 in two years. 

The chief element in the growth of the ex- 
ports of manufactures has been the in- 
creased sales of iron and steel in various 
forms. These sales have not been checked 
by the great advance of prices here. The 
value of the exports of manufactures in the 
last month of 1899 ($35,652,000) was greater 
than the value in any previous month ex- 
cept March of the same year. The growth 
of the exports of iron and steel, the decrease 
of the imports, and the increase of the out- 
put of pig iron in this country, are shown in 
the following table: 


IRON AND STEEL, 


Calendar Pig iron. 

year. Tons. Exports. Imports. 
1O0B.:. * cai dase coos 7,124,502 $30,159,368 $29,656,539 
1804... iseneeeen +... 6,657,388 29,943,729 20, 848,576 
1895...... sees 9,446,308 85,071,568 25,772,186 
1896.06 5 vive: can wadeenke 8,623,127 48,670,218 19,506,576 
1897....... oeeercegoere 9,652,680 62,737,250 13,335,950 
NOOR. sob. becuse tennnae 11,778,934 82,771,550 12,474,572 
ION: cedcicuuinwe 18,620,703 105,689,645 15,799,206 


This growth has continued, as we have said, 
in spite of an increase of prices here aver- 
aging not less than 100 per cent. since the 
beginning of 1899. While large quantities of 
steel rails, steel plates, structural iron, and 
wire have been sold abroad, the increase of 
the shipments of agricultural implements 
(from $9,073,000 in 1898 to $13,594,000 in 
1899), of builders’ hardware (from $6,945,- 
000 to $8,948,000), and of machinery, is spe- 
cially noticeable. The advance is more plain- 
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ly shown if we go back to 1897. Some of the 
increases from 1897 to 1899 were as follows: 
Electrical machiriery, $917,000 to $3,143,- 
000; metal working machinery, from about 
$4,000,000 to $6,840,000; railway engines, 
from $3,000,000 to $4,767,000. Large ship- 
ments. are being made at the present 
time. The exports to two ports in Australia 
during the first week of February were 
$1,109,000; 2,000 tons of pig iron were sold 
to buyers in Germany last week at a high 
price, and the manager of a house in Brus- 
sels sailed from New York for home after 
buying $500,000 worth of American tools and 
other hardware. Prices abroad have risen in 
response to increased demand, but the for- 
eign buyer.of American iron and steel manu- 
factures gives weight to quality, workman- 
ship, and prompt delivery, as well as to 
price. The growth of the exports of prod- 
ucts of iron is the most striking and en- 
couraging feature of our international trade. 


a 


Brown Brotruers & Co. offer to invest- 
ors by subscription $13,625,000 of the first 
general mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds of 
the United Railways Company of St. Louis, 
at 92% and accrued interest. The St. Louis 
Transit Company, lessee, guarantees the in- 
terest. The United Railways Company con- 
trols all of the street railway systems in St. 
Louis except one that is partly suburban. The 
several systems, which are now united, 
earned last year $266,000 in excess of all 
fixed charges, including interest on $23,000,- 
000 in 4 per cent. bonds. 

...The new statement of the New York 
Security & Trust Company, of which Charles 
S. Fairchild is President and Wm. L. Strong 
and Abram M. Hyatt are Vice-Presidents, 
shows total resources amounting to $18,883,- 
331. The capital is $1,000,000 and the sur- 
plus $2,000,000, and the undivided profits 
amount to $145,471. The Trustees include 
among others James J. Hill, Stuart G. Nel- 
son, James Stillman, Edward N. Gibbs, M. 
C. D. Borden, John A. McCall, H. Walter 
Webb, Edmund D. Randolph and Aldace F, 
Walker. 
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Some Life Insurance Progress. 


It is natural and customary to: look back, 
in the last year of a century, and if this year 
were (as a few have tried to figure out and 
one distinguished young personage has tried 
to make it by his majestic fiat) the first year 
of the twentieth, the backward look need be 
no different. The marvelous position of life 
insurance especially tempts such a looking, 
and yet the marvel has all been accomplished 
in less than sixty years. 

The companies have learned as they grew, 
and so have the people; the growth could 
not have been unless both had learned very 

* much. The companies (i.e., the. managers) 
themselves knew only the rudiments and 
were not entirely certain about those; they 
felt their way along and sometimes blun- 
dered into steps which had to be retraced. 
On the part of the public the very nature 
of life insurance was at first misunderstood. 
When it was known, in small communities 
where people are all measurably acquainted, 
half a century ago, that such a one had 
“insured his life,” the comment provoked 
was liable to be that it was what used to 
be called “a tempting of Providence.” It 
was not considered then, save by the pecul- 
iar sort (who were present then as they are 
now) that to take medicines when sick and 
to set up lightning rods is to throw out a 
defiance of God’s will and _ therefore 
“tempt” him to show that resistance is un- 
availing. But any sort of insurance, and 
especially life insurance, does in no wise re- 
semble a lightning-rod, and the error was a 
strange one, surely; a policy on life is no 
more meant than it is effectual to prevent 
death, except that it may possibly turn the 
scale favorably in some cases of critical sick- 
ness by lessening worry. It is meant to re- 
lieve somewhat the pecuniary consequences 
of death, and it is effectual. That is all. 

This error probably did not persist so long 
as the other one that there is something 
dreadful about life insurance as being “the 
price of blood” and the money from it is 
what no loving hand could care to touch. 
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This has been a first feeling of wives, per- 
haps of young wives especially. But it has 
no foundation in fact, reason, or affection. 
Life insurance never ventured to suggest 
such a thing as ‘paying for a dead friend— 
that would be as impossible as it would be 
repellant. The personal loss is always ir- 
reparable. Whatever consolation and solace 
and offset can ever be had must come only 
in ‘the gradual ministrations of time and 
thought; money can never enter into it as 
a factor. All that insurance can touch is 
the pecuniary loss. This fact lies at the 
foundation of life insurance, expressed in the 
not always clearly understood phrase, “ in- 
surable interest.” Such an interest is as- 
sumed, in law and morals and practice alike, 
as a condition precedent to every life in- 
surance contract, and it may be paraphrased 
thus: If the death of some particular indi- 
vidual would cause a money loss to some 
other individual, insurance may undertake to 
make such loss good, in whole or in part, to 
the person who will sustain the loss, and to 
no other. The person who will be damaged 
has an insurable interest and may own a 
policy on the life; no other person may, be- 
cause no other has anything at risk. 

But these several errors have gradually 
been dispelled, until now life insurance has 
established itself. Not fully so yet: there 
are human defects in the practice, and—if 
Wwe may judge by their manner of official 
conduct—the managers do not always quite 
comprehend, or are not quite ready to con- 
form to, the rationale of life insurance. Nor 
is everybody insured yet; it may still take 
a very long time to reach that consumma- 
tion, but there is progress. The progress is 
toward the time when the question put will 
not be, “ Did he leave any insurance ?” but 
‘How much?” This means that the man 
who does not insure in some amount (unless 
uniuasurable) is*put upon the obligation of 
defense; he is required by public opinion, 
commercial and social both, to “show 
cause.” It means that life insurance is be- 
coming recognized—as it truly is—as a thing 
of course, a duty. Neglect of it, not fulfil- 
ment of it, will be the exception. 





On December 20th the Investigating 
and Disposing Committee (perhaps it should 
be called the autopsy and burial commit- 
teeé) of the life companies adopted a very 
long ‘‘ whereas ” which recited, as the ver- 
dict of the inquest, that the old anti-rebate 
compact came to an end from the lack of the 
good faith and unanimity always indispen- 
sable to the success of compacts, and that 
since the compact is dead it might as well 
be declared so. This is the gist of the 
whereas, not its language exactly. Then an 
appended resolution was passed that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to prepare a 
new compact, which shall become effective 
when fifteen companies have signed, “ and 
thereupon the original compact shall cease 
and determine.” It g@ppears to have already 
ceased tu determine, first, and then to have 
been determined to cease; however, we will 
not discuss mere words. But there seems to 
have been no provision made for supply and 
maintenance of the indispensable good faith. 








. Insurance Statements. 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Of NEWARK, N. J. 


We publish elsewhere the statement of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company, of Newark, 
N. J., for the year ending December 31st, 1899. 
The total assets are $693,599; the capital stock 
is $250,000; the reserve for reinsurance, $103,- 
234, and the net surplus $315,545. The New- 
ark Fire Insurance Company was chartered in 
1811. Messrs. Ogden & Katzenmayer are the 
New York agents of the company. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has had another good year, as shown by its fifty- 
second annual statement, which is just pub- 
lished. The assets have increased nearly $4,- 
000,000 during the last year, net assets January 
ist, 1900, being $37,757,980. The net surplus 
has increased to $4,996,620, a gain of nearly 
$500,000. The new business for the year 
amounted to $43,530,871, represented by 16,483 
policies. The total insurance outstanding, De- 
cember 31st, 1899, was $185,528,746, the num- 
ber of policies being 74,267. The President of 
the company is Harry F. West, and the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer is Henry C. Brown. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The annual statement of the Michigan Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Detroit, for the 
year ending December 31st, 1899, shows that the 
year’s income was $1,449,628, an increase over 
the previous year of $69,137. The amount paid 
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to policy holders for the year was $612,366. 
The total assets are now $6,296,752, an in- 
crease since the previous statement of $375,490. 
The net surplus is $342.842. In pursuance of 
the recommendation of the Michigan Insurance 
Commissioners the company have deducted 
$102,649 from its real estate values to bring the 
same to an immediate cash basis. No contin- 
gent assets are included in the statement. O. R. 
Looker is President and J. H. Cummins is Sec- 
retary. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, NEWARK, N. J. 


The year 1899 was a record-breaker for the 
Prudertial Insurance Company. New business 
written during the year amounted to over $222,- 
600,000, which was larger than the amount 
written by any other life insurance company in 
the world. There were also notable gains all 
along the line. The assets increased over $5,- 
000,000, being now $33,948,760. The net sur- 
plus is now $6,014,422, an increase for the year 
of $125,528. The income of the company for 
1899 was over $20,580,000, a gain of more than 
$3,500,000 over the previous year. During the 
year 1899 the Prudential paid to its policy- 
holders over $6,250,000, and during the twenty- 
four years of its business life has paid to policy- 
holders more than $42,700,000. The number of 
policies now in force exceeds 3,500,000, repre- 
senting insurance of more than $500,000,000. 
The President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company is John F. Dryden, the Vice-President 
is Leslie D. Ward, and the Secretary is Forrest 
F.. Dryden. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The fortieth annual statement of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society will be read with 
interest by thousands of people in all parts of 
the world. This statement, which is for the 
year 1899, has just been issued and shows some 
remarkable gains in all departments. The total 
assets, December 31st, 1899, amounted to $280,- 
191,286, which was a gain for the year of $21,- 
821,988. ‘The stocks and bonds included in the 
assets are valued at the market price, December 
30th, 1899, which was nearly $14,000,000 in ex- 
cess of their cost. The total liabilities were $219,- 
078,809, leaving a net surplus of $61,117,477, 
an increase over the previous year of $3,806,988. 
The total income for 1899 was $53,878,200; this 
exceeded the 1898 income by $3,628,914. Dur- 
ing the past year death claims. were paid 
amounting to $13,871,482, the total amount paid 
to policy-holders in 1899 reaching the sum of 
$24,107,541. During the year 1899 assurance 
was applied for amounting to $237,356,610, but 
of this amount, after examination, there was de- 
clined $34,054,778, the amount of new assur- 
ance actually issued being $203,301,832. The 
total amount of outstanding assurance, Decem- 
ber 31st, was the almost incredible sum of $1,- 
054,416,422. The President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is James W. Alexander. 
Mr. Alexander, who was formerly Vice-President 
and succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Henry B. Hyde, has been identified with the 
society for more than thirty years. 
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Pebbles. 


“HENRY, you said you’d take me to the 
opera.” “I know I did, Amelia; but I decided 
I’d rather have a winter overcoat.”—Chicago 


Record. 
...-T'he Boss (to a larborer who had come 


‘for employment): “Are you a mechanic?” 


The Laborer: No, ser; I’m a McCarthy.”— 
Yale Record. y 


....“* Marie was out on the links this morn- 
ing playing golf with two sticks.”  Golfiac 
(severely) : ‘‘ Clubs, you mean.” ‘* No, I don’t. 
I was referring to the fellows she was with.”— 
Harverd Lampoon, 


.... Yes,” said the famous author to the 
young aspirant to literary honors, “save all 
your rejected manuscripts now, for when you 
have made your reputation they will come in 
handy for the magazines.”’—Yale Record. 


..-.New Yorker: “I understand the Union 
Elevated Railroad in Brooklyn is using the 
block system. How does it work?” Brooklyn- 
ite: “Splendid. We have blocks every day and 
sometimes twice and three times a day.—Crypt. 


....SACRIFICES Too ,GREAT.—‘ Yes, George, 
she said, ‘‘ I will marry you if you will give up 
your cigars and wine.” “Ha!” he said, in a 
metallic voice. “‘Do you exact a condition? 
Then 1 will marry you, Iphigenia, if you will 
give away that sore-eyed lapdog.” So. they 
parted.—Chicago Tribune. ; 


...-A CONSCIENTIOUS CHILD.—‘‘ Good boys 
never let their left hands know what their right 
hands do. Ain’t that what the minister said, 
mamma?” “Yes, dear.” “I’m a good boy, 
ain’t I, mamma?” “TI think so, my dear.” 
“Yes. ’Cause whenever I reach in the jar to 
steal cookies I allus put my left hand in my 
pants pocket ! ’—Hrchange. 


.:.-Small Boy: “Pa, what is dehorning? ”’ 
Father: “ Why, it’s cutting the horns off cattle.” 
Boy (after reflecting): “Pa, what is detail- 
ing?” Father (growing irritated) : “ What in 
the world are you asking so many questions 
for?” Roy: “ Well, I saw in the paper the 
other day where General Buller detailed a whole 
squad of his men.”—Detroit Free Press. 


....Mrs. Hohmboddie: “ What are you read- 
ing that absorbs you so?” Mr. Hohmboddie 
(looking up from his book) : “ It’s a new Scotch 
novel.” Mrs. Hohmboddie (with enthusiasm) : 
“Oh, I’m so fond of those dear dialect things! 
Do read me a little.” Afr. Hohmboddie: “ Can 
you understand it?” Mrs Hohmboddie (loftily) : 
“Can I understand it? Well, I should hope 
anything you can understand need not be Greek 
tome!” Mr. Hohmboddie: “No; but it might 
be Scotch.” Mrs. Hohmboddie: “Go on; read 
just where you are at.” Mr. Hohmboddie (read- 
ing): “Ye see, Elpsie,” said Duncan, doucely, 
“IT might hae mair the matter wi’ me than ye 
wad be spierin’. Aiblins me een is a bit dazzlit, 
an’ em hearin’ the poolses thuddin’ in ma ears, 
an’ ma toongue is clavin’ when it sud be gaein’ ; 
an’ div ye no’ hear the dirlin’ o’ ma hairt an’ 
feel the shakin’ 0’ ma hond this day kin I gat 
a glimpse o’ ye, sair hirplin like an auld mon? 
Div ye nae guess what’s a’ the steer, hinney, 
wi’out me gaein’ it mair words?” Mrs. Hohm- 
boddie: “ Stop, for goodness sake! What in the 
world is the creature trying to say?” Mr. 
Hohmboddie : “He’s making a declaration of 
love.” Mrs. Hohmboddie: “A declaration of love? 


! brats, a he was telling a lot of symptoms to his 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Cruise of the Scy- 
thian,” by Susan De Forest Day. 


DIAMOND. 


1, In camel; 2, by means of; 3, a piece of 
metal in the form of a coin, intended to preserve 
the rembembrance of some notable event; 4, a 
slender support; 5, pertaining to the Middle 
Ages; 6, pertaining to an acid found in many 
kinds of grapes; 7, an old word for lightning ; 
8, one hundred thousand; 9, in camel. 

F. G. 8. 
STAR PUZZLE. 


1, A letter: 2, half of a word meaning to per- 
colate; 3, the shock of a heavy sea on the stern 
of a ship; 4, one who opens; 5, a lemurine ani- 
mal; 6, an oil obtained from the flowers of the 
bitter orange; 7, lattice-works; 8, an abbrevia- 
tion; 9, a letter. SAMUEL T. DANA. 


AN AUTHOK AND SOME OF HIS WORKS. 


The author’s name is given as an anagram; 

his works are hinted at in definition. 
The author: 

BOSTON SOULS NEVER TIRE. 
His works: 

1. An article, interior and a journey by sea. 

2. “ Auld Reekie.” 

3. Expeditions, a preposition, an article, a 
stupid animal, a preposition, an article and 
mountains in Spain. 

4. Intimate, lessons, preposition, mankind, 
conjunction and volumes. 

5. A metal, article, a musical sound and il- 
legal] settlers. 

6. A valued possession and an isolated place. 

7. Remembrances and pictures. 

8. A professional title, a word used by team- 
sters to destroy, a conjunction, a title and to 
conceal. 

9. Acquired dishonestly, and by force. 

10. An article, jovial and human beings. 

11. An article, a color and a weapon. 

12. A title, a preposition, a round body, a 
feminine name and a family record. 

13. Popular songs. 

14. An isolated place, seasons of darkness and 
merry makings. A. C. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY Isr. 


CHARADE.—Rhinoceros. 

DovusBLe AcROsTIC. — Primals, Major-General ; 
finals, Nelson A. Miles. 1, Main; 2, Anne; 8, jail; 
4, onus; 5, Reno; 6, grin; 7, Elba; 8, norm; 9, 
Ezri; 10, real; 11, ache; 12,. loss. 

DIaGoNaL PuzzLE.—‘ The Handsome. Swords- 
man.” 1, Thoth; 2, Sharp; 3. creed; 4, night; 5, 
Adana; 6, Pasig; 7, Epsom; 8, Esrom; 9, cower; 
10, droop; 11, aster; 12, Momus; 13, Satan; 14, 
demon. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, “ David Harum,” by Edward 
Noyes Westcott ; 2, “‘ Prisoners of Hope,” y Mary 
Johnston; 38, ‘“ Richard Carvel,” by inston 
Churchill ; 4, ‘‘ Janice Meredith,” by Paul Leicester 
Ford ; 5, * Stalky and Co.,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
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“ Necessity JHE DOQWAGER 
Knows No Law.’? CORSET 


Bat a law of Nature bows 
to the necessity of heeping 
the blood pure so that the 
entire system shall be strong, 
healthy and vigorous. 

To take Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier, is therefore a law of health 
and it is a necessity in nearly every house- 
hold. 3 never disappoints. 

Blood Disorders — “ My _step- 
daughter and I have both been trou- 
bled greatly with blood disorders and 
stomach troubles, and several bottles 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla have been of 














Hood’s Pilis cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
caly cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 





FOR STOUT FIGURES. 

The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 

THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON y y d 

A POOR SHADE-ROLLER requirements of stout figures. 
N Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 

Sizes 22 to 48 inch. 

a1 tow eae le, 550, heen? Pg sebtesn strips: Sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 


ite, drab and black. 


Style mg summer netting (white only): sizes 22 to 80, $2.00; 
81 to 96, $2.25 ; 87 to 43, $2.50. 


m. le 614, fine satteen finish; sizes 22 to 50; 
, $8.75; HT to 48, $4.00 $4.00. Wut , drab and black. oe 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 


TEA S, Cc O F’ F E E. Ss zy Ask your seca Gare ‘ kt pairs: 


with si d col Sly celled ond 
sent us, . . 
Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin n ee 

Fancy Creamery 














bring 
corset to you free of expense. Send for aly ae iGatalieee’ 


cy 
BUTTER AT COST. WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Coxtine. promptly WORCESTER, MARS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
THe r erAT AMERY “AN TE 4 COMP ANY TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
ERICAN MP, Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
9 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. the bon ie. if it failsto cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 


Ths guton a ry man Ahoy aa Melt hen 8 { 
rt to you direct from ~~ 














vehiel nd harness ve und sell them 
factory ' ‘at wholesale prices. On this pian the sa to you 
e ane J08 would have to pay 


thie item 
Ba emake 178 pumanrees of vehicles 
harness and are the 
Gesbarare of vehicles 
Soenaee in the wor!d selling to 


Preece ga ape 





lasest stplan er “above ail nos heme mt | No. 180 nickel 
at a reasonable price. ee Eee catalogue 14 ith 


a guarantee of quality mings. Complete w 
Elkhart Carriage and Hernese ite. Co., W. B. Pratt, » Secy,, Elkhart, Indiana. ” ‘As good as sells for 
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IF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from, heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MacsetH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


Few vacancies in Prive select parties personally conducted 
by Prof. CAMILLE ton. 


URW ANGER, 31 Pierce Bidg., Bos' 





HIGH 
C 


rates, days coaching through the heart of Al 


TOURS day British Isles and Paris Tour only. A 


ow priced tours. Baker’s Tours, 95 Nassau. N. Y. 


FIVE ESCORTED PARTIES 


A VALUABLE MAP. 


NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 








A new map, quite different from the old 
style of railroad map, is that just issued by 
the New York Central Lines. 

Complete and accurate as to detail. Just 
the thing to nse in studying the new geogra- 
phy of the United States. 


Ac py will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three 
cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





under most favorable conditions, at reasonable 





A R 1 Ss 1 900 8. S. ALLER specially char- 

tered to sail June 27 to Cher- 

bourg, Southampton and Bremen; also St'rs CITY oF 

RoE and NEBRASK4, specially chartered, June 

to Glasgow, for Paris Exposition, Oberammergau Passion Play 

and Tour of Europe, booking now. Also Thirty other Spring 
ch. 


Apr. 28, June 27. Round the World P, 
F.C. CLA 





PARIS IN 1900 ™ 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass road 


220 B: way, 
Paul Bidg., New York. 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


ake sure of yoursteamer and hotel ac- 
wr mea nou, at a, Se 
ORD sylvania. New Yor 0, a 
AW TO THE WISE Christian Endeavor Unions and other 
state organizations have already booked with 


us. Personally 
conducted parties. Membership restricted. ‘ 





A 63-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, will be mailed fi 
-cent stamp, Circulars describing Harwich Hook of Holland 
oyal Mail Route, only twin screw steamship line from 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


England to Continental Europe, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R'Y OF ENGLAND 


362 Broadway, New York. 





THE SHOREHAM, 


Treasury, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Within five minutes walk of the Executive Mansion 
War, Navy and State Departments. One 


square from St. John’s Church, 


American and European Plans, 


proof, 


JOHN T. DEVINE. 








Absolutely Fire- 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


; EEE 
20W RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED BXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 
BOSTON EVERY WEDNESD 
SCENIC } CHICA = THURSDAY 
ROUTE < SAINT PAUL * THURSDAY 
Leaves } KANSAS CITY * FRIDAY 
OMAHA os FRIDAY 
via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to Calif 
sink st Polnts EVERY TU oi 
A! ESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ae TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
via Pt. Worth and El Peso to Los Angeles faa Sun 
Francisco. cs 
These Excursions Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and thei rit: e 
dence that we offer the best. en 
We ee sarvenpentanse int om that be 
we can offer 

the superiority of this line, ree eee 
For full information and free literature address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P; A., Chicago. 
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I wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn’t do without Pearline ; I couldn’t if I would.” 
(Contributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 
Pearline in labor-saving and 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. She feels it isn’t worth 
while to consider that possibility 
further. As things are now, washing 
_ with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’t afford 

to risk anything else. 596 


Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 








The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


p oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer}; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





HIGHLY IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


OF CONTINUOUS GUM. 


Dr. Deane, Dentist, 454 Lexington Ave., corner 45th St., received 
World’s Fair Award for Artificial Teeth which restore form and 
expression to the face. The gums and roof of mouth being with- 
out seam or crevice, are a perfect counterpart of nature. 

These teeth represent che highest art in dentistry. 


—_— —— 


READING NOTICE sige 


FLORIDA. THE INDEPENDENT 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Z ‘ 
Jacksonville, allowine two weeks in Florida, will leave New | 4 Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
York and Philadelphia Feb: 20 Second-Class Mail Matter. 


ruary 20. 
Excursion tickets, inclu railway transportation, Pull- Subscription : : 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in bet p Sapelte. fe abvanee;: ene peer Seer re 


bothdirections while traveling on the s months, $1.00; three months, 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 














will be 
sold at the following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
? 


Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pit 

$08.00, and'nt eeupeetsionee ania ingto nt sapere og to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
_For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply to THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent, at 1196 Broadway, New York; | scription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper 
: Cour Se — n; 789 Broad ng Praia Rath toa subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the 
Bat timore, M d. : Colin Sted a seer rae otneast’ expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that 
ern District, Washington, D. 0. ; Thos. E Watt, Passenger | *fect- 

Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. Boyd, Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, | before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 

Philadelphia —Adv. must be given. 

















MASS. 


MILLBURY 


The wearer 


for the first time realizes luxury in underwear. 


- 


Express prepaid 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR Co., 


“a 
46 
“ 


2.50 
5.00 
2.00 


k 
3 


ALL LEADING STORES 


KOTEDSILK 


° 


It is anti-rheamatic; soothing to the nerves; Warm, 
light, pleasing to the touch and eye—in a Word, it pre- 


sents every desirable attribute, save that of low cost. 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts 


Why physicians don’t prescribe silk underwear for 
everybody is, that it is too dear for the average purse. 


is Within the reach of moderate purses. 


Union Suits 34-44 
Undervests 34-44 


Drawers 28-44 


“ 
44444644444 44446444464444444444464464444444444444,4,44,,A4A4. 


: 
444 444444444444 444444444444 444444444 44444444 4444444 
yYvrYTYYTYTYVYTYTYTYWVYYYY’Y?YTYYYY’Y?YW’Y.YTYYTVYYV’TYYVTVYYYVYYYY YY YY PY Pie OY 
9. e 
Men’s Shirts 
Oe ee ee Oe ee OO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOO Of Of & & & & 4 
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Buying 
Print Goods 


it is always well to re-. 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 


























Transact a general 


Receive 


FINANCIAL 
subject 


Redmond, (“= 
Kerr& Co. a ea 


nd 
BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Members 
y commission. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on —_ 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 


orthe Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


roads, street — 
ways Ss - 
ett Securities 
bought and sold on 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 


BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y+ 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody Knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the same cleansing pur- 


Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the better, it 
is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or after 
eating onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Clatcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, it 
whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 
cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases whch collect in the stomach and 
poor it disinfects the mouth and throat from the poison of - 
catarrh, 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but proba- 
bly the best charcoal and the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet farm or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting | , the ch 1 being 
mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much im- 
poones condition of the general health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that no possible 
qe gg result from their continued use, but on the contrary great 
nefit, 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of charcoal 
says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suf. 
fering from gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the 
liver is greatly benefited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty five cents a box at drug stores, and although in some sense 
a patent preparation, yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
pot poe s Absorbent Lezenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
c tablets. 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING (COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - - $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


MONEY SAVED. 


Have you money “tied up” or seemingly lost? Friends have 
urged that we visit on a tour of inspection the mining section and 
“the home of mortgages.” Can we look up any property for you ? 


JOSEPH L. DIXON, Springfield, Mass, 
Formerly Pres, and Vice-Pres. of the Bible Normal College. 


Investments, loans, insurance, rents, houses, lots, Lerctnn oe > 
stocks and bonds bought and sold; care of property, executor ot 
estates, receiver for corporation . 











1900 





etc. 
Nothing will be received but what has been per investi- 
gated, and thus can be generally recosamented and enineosa 


We have $300,000.00 
which we can pers recommend. 
‘orrespondence is des: on an investment in real estate which 
can not yield less than 10% gross in one of our best New England 
cities. At least $500,000 is required. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 


WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital........cccccccscsscees «+--82,000,000 
3,246,890 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 


in gilt edge mortgages at 4% to 64 interest 





_ Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 


ward E, Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, 





FEE SETS a A AL IRE AD 


xii 
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VERMILYE & CO, 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


. New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Repenie reotivet 2 and interest allowed on balances subject to 

drafts at 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
res! ~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 





and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 
SAFE SAFE INVESTMENTS<atec teen nukes by meh ett 








nan lena dna thc 


$ We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 21 years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. 


1 We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
rich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma.’ 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 
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‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO, 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa. 





Address the Company, or 
S. E. MORSE, 1st Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


a a 
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Not a Dollar Lost 


investors taking loans through ‘us oe the 
, years in which we have been MoT 
MORTGAGE LUANS on lands xe Hard 
Wheat by of North Dakota and Minnesota. We 


EJ. UNDE & C0, 


and parti 
* GRAND FORKS, W. D. 
(Established 1883.) 








N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000, 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres't. 


OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Charles 8. patos, John G. MeCullough, 


William H. leton, 
Ong» 


mee 4. 
lair, 
‘Frank W, Stearns, 
* Aldace F. Walker. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent 


Receives deposits ct to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
= — daily = 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SBCURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Produce Exchange 
Trust Company. 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Capital, - - - - - $2,500,000 
Surplus - - - - - $2,600,000 


Solicits the accounts of Merchants, Corporations, 
Estates and Banks. 

PAYS INTEREST ON BALANCES, 

It is designated by the Banking Department as a legal 
depositary for Savings Banks, State Banks, and Bankers; 
and is a depositary for funds of the City and State of 
New York, 

Lends money on approved collateral ; acts as Trustee, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent, and accepts all Trust 
Company business. 





EDWIN GOULD, President. 

GEN. SAMUEL THOMAS, 1st Vice-President. 
GEO. WILLIAM BALLOU, 2nd Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 3rd Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HILTON, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


125th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. SURPLUS, $50,000. 











President, THOMAS L. WATT, 


ALBERT H WIGGIN, 
Vice-Presidents, | EDWARD H. LANDON. 


Cashier, FRED’K W. LIVERIIORE. 
Asst. Cashier, | FRED’K M. SPENCER. 


Directors. 


THOS. L. WATT, EDWARD E. POOR, EDWARD H. LANDON, 

RICHARD DELAFIELD OHN Mc UADE STUYVESANT FISH, 
MORTON. GRINNELL, ENRY UAND ai RNE, 

AUGUST BELMONT HARRY PAYN B WHITNEY, IDNEY DILLON RIPLEY, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, ANCIS R. APPLETON, 

HERMANN OELRICHS, ’ 

GEO. B. BROWN, 

JESSE G. KEYS, GEORGE F. VIETOR, EDWARD C, HOYT, 

FRED’K W. LIVERMORE. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. S. S. Spalding, Supt. 


Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- BOODY, M cLELLAN & COo., 
proves ® farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six BANKERS 
have — over $300,000.00 without a default ? Members ew Sink 
n princi interest. f all Bankers, | No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Stock Exchenge 
Investment Department. 


Send for our circular on special offering of 5% 30 year Gold 
Treasury Bonds on Water Plant located in to b 
- H. HAGAN, Peseta OKLAHOMA. Greater How York. Proceeds to be used for pet men nao 











ISSUE OF 


$23,000, 000 


UNITED RAILWAYS COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


First General Mortgage -4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Dated September 20th, 1899. Due July 1st, 1934. 
Interest payable January ist and July ist, in the City of New York 


GUARANTEED AS TO INTEREST BY THE ST. LOUIS TRANSIT COMPANY, Lessee, 





TOTAL AMOUNT OF MORTGAGE, $45,000,000. 


Prospectus can be had on application. 





$9,375,000 Bonds having been sold, we offer the balance, $13,625,000, for sale at 9244 and accrued 
interest, payablé on Monday February 19th, 1900, at which time the bonds will be ready for delivery. 
Application will be made to have these bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Subscription books will be opened at our offices on Wednesday, February 14, 1900, at 10 A. M., and closed at 8 P. M. the 
same day. Allotments will be made as promptly as possible thereafter. The right is reserved to reject applications, to 
close the subscription earlier than said time, and to allot smaller amounts than those applied for. 

Fesrvuary 10TH, 1900. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
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INSURANCE 





1851 1900 


MASSACHUSETT 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES. ............0.c0ceseeeceeeeves 21,835,114.54 
WOOL... 2s oscccccsccctvccscccsccsesces cee 1, 984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to-ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


METROPOLITAN. 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York deserves its name. It grants life In- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 


will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stock, all cash............cececeeeeee oe $1,000,000 00 


Re-Insurance Reserve...........-.seccce....---» 1,784,168 O02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 











iseekonioens 294,160 56 
SIE, « vcupiandonnigon scab Gasdieihvexitcheveus 1,472,954 97 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900....... sini seibets<sill $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





If you could buy U.S. bonds on the in- 
stalment plan and have all unpaid instal- 
ments canceled at your death, you'd do it, 
of course. In effect you can do just that if 
you get a policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


The Newark Fire 


OFFICE, 


741 and 743 BROAD ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
CHARTERED (Sil. 
Statement, December 31, 1899; 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, - - = 


$248,230.00 
Real Estate, -~- - . » = 


= -. 87,700.00 
Stocks and Bonds,- - - = =. 322,315.00 
Premiums in course of collection, - = 15,682.95 
Interest and rents due and accrued, - = 6,680.47 
Bills Receivable, - - -= = = = 595-00 
Cash on hand and in banks, - © - 12,389.67 
$693,599.09 
LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK, - = = = $250,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve, = - - = 103,234.04 
Unpaid Losses, oe oe Oe Tp 13,463.72 
Other Liabilities, - - - «= = = 11,355-34 
NET SURPLUS, - - = = = = 315,545-99 
$693,599.09 





OGDEN’& KATZENMAYER, Agents, 
No. 20 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Prevention is the only way to make safety certain. 
In answer to numerous inquiries we give below the principal 

causes of dwelling fires: 

Flues, 

Inspection by an expert ad visible. 

Gas Brackets 

Should be fastened so as not to swing against woodwork, 

dvors, etc. Globes are desirable, particularly in bed- 

rooms, as they shield the flame from curtains, etc. Should 

be promptly replaced when broken. 

Cloths Used in Cleaning Hardwood Floors, Etc., 


Should be burned at once. Danger of spontaneous com- 
combustion if left around. 


Electric and Other Gas Lighting Attachments 


Are desirable. particularly on brackets near curtains, as 
they avoid use of open flame. 


Ashes 
Should be keptonly in metal cans and away from wood- 


work Careless servants will let them stand in wooden boxes 
or barrels. Special care should be taken of wood ashes. 


Empty Boxes, Barrels, Waste Paper, Etc., 
Should not be allowed to accumulate. 
Plumbers and Painters 


Should be required to take proper precautions as to fire 
pots oily overalis, etc. 


Electric Light and Power Wiring 


Should be regularly inspected and the latest approved 
safety devices and rocantions adopted. we 


Careless Smokers 


Cause fires by throwing matches in waste paper baskets, 
leaving lighted cigars around, etc. — 


Safety Matches 
Are preferable to ordinary kind. 


Do you know what companies you are insured in? In case of 
fire your policies are equivalent to a check on a bank. Make sure 
now that you are insured in the CONTINENTAL, and that your 
fire insurance isthereforesoun”. Ask fora CONTINENT’ AL policy 
and you secure absolute indemity at fair rates. 


Agente Everywhere. 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 

46 Cedar Street, New York. 








“* Insure ia an American Company.” 


Insurance Company 
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Rostoegoets 


Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


For the Year Ending December 3ist, 1899. 


0. R LOOKER, JAS, H. CUMMINS, THERON F. GIDDINGS, 
President, Secretary. Gen’! Supt. of Agencies. 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Received for Premiums...... ewan ++. ++ $1,095,882 32 
Received for Interest and Rent......... ccccccccceccccecceeee 353,745 88 
ToTAL INCOME..... Ledkstno ak or dam < RE RRR UR IAS 35 UU tale wee DE ae alee Mabe od $1 1449,628 20 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims $ 341,714 48 


Paid Surrender Values, Matured Endowments, and Dividends to 

Policy Holders 300,651 62 

ToTAL Patp Poitcy-HOoLDERS .... $612,366 10 
Paid Agency Expenses, Commissions on New Business, and for 

Renewals and Collection Fees on Old Business.... 203,060 44 
Paid Medical Examinations........... septs ine scke ee ates 14,208 98 
Paid Rent, Advertising, Printing, Postage, Exchange, Canvass- 

ing Documents, Taxes and all Incidental Expenses,......... 108,981 23 
Paid Salaries of Officers and Clerks....... 44,426 55 
Paid for Re-Insurance and Interest on Capital........-. SuSARS« 37,832 72 
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ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS $1,020,876 02 
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Cash in Bank $ 217,962 85 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate 4,766,437 39 
Real Estate, including Home Office Bldg., cash value 409,127 16 
Loans to Policy-Holders, secured by Reserves. 657,979 54 
Agents’ Balances, secured 

Bonds, cash value 

Loans on Collaterals, ....<ssisis ss sicee 600g opie. 919) sciences eeecese 

Interest due and accrued............. Whe soe . sy eieae s.eee 136,441 95 
Rents due and accrued 2,915 70 
Net Outstanding Premiums secured by Reserve Fund, ...... ....- 38,692 68 
Net Deferred Premiums secured by Reserve Fund 36,046 70 


TOTAL ASSETS..........0- calli Teak Oy Weak awoke and Debye Reeen awa $6,296,752 80 


LIABILITIES. 
Amount of Reserve Fund, American Table (4%) $5,926,150 77 
Premiums Paid in Advance 20,199 72 
Unpaid Dividends 650 68 
All other Liabilities............. nities <Aweleea's von Cas ep wtant eB 6,909 16 
Surplus, Michigan Standard, 4%............ + o's ob 6 ve cava tak Ot 342,842 47 


ToTAL LIABILITIES $6,296,752 80 


J. DONALD PICKARD, General Agent, 
2901 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTE.—In pursuance of the recommendation of the Insurance Commissioners of Michigan and Ohio, 
the Company has deducted $102,649.00 from its real estate values to bring the same to an immediate 
basis, No contingent assets are included in above statement, 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1900. 





ASSETS..................0005 Sebevny Rad oulay $16,109,174 77 
LIABILITIES. ..............ccccccccceceees 14,518,'7'76.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1898 - - - $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES .--.-...., 25,816,738. 19 

$2,292,335.40 . 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies jeoned 

ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed'thereon the cash surrender and Rei 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
aqghusests Statute. 

hlets, rates ona values for any age sent on application 


to ‘ie the Company's Off 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Beoee te Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








j. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
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- Secretary 
° - - - _roaeuees 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst Secretary 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 





OOO eee e ates eee ereseees 


Total Assets, Jan. = BIOM. sescersecssscbenenh '$2,626,441.18 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January 23d, 1900. 


‘ne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company. submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist ist ot December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 


1899, to 3ist December, 1899 _......... $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not — hehe 1st 
January, 1899 ......... 967,555-24 


Total Marine Premiums. . died ea waneian 
Premiums marked off from ist be wrcaide 
1899, to 81st December, 1899... Apeehs 
Losses paid during the sam: 
period (less sa: Leoenene.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296 77 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and ode A pey ar $5.483,944-.00 


$4,133,975-63 


$3,305,179.38 


pany. . 2,395,§00.00 

Rea Estate ~ Claims due the Com ;any, 
estimated a pueaved 1,12§,000.00 
Premium Notes ana Bills Receivable cake ka 1,005,786-77 


Cash in the hands of  pollces payab 
pay Josses under —- ies payable in 
rei, _——: pine: wepedees nape te 147 799- -55 
Cash in Bank . Js ahee déicestecegeaneoes 2 _ 206 139.29 


Amount......... sssseees $10,424,190-61 $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the ompenenting ce new ph = 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 

next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their Mt eee rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
next, from — date all interest thereon will cease. prothe 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


A dividend of forty per cent is declared on the net earned 

remiums of the Compan 6 coche. ear caine 81st Decem- 

be idee 1899, for which cert: toa wih be ed on and after 
y, the first of May a 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCK. ANSON W. BARD 
VERNON H. BROWN ShFFORD HAND, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, JOHN D. HEWLE TT 
ILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. VOVELL: 
GEORGE COPPELL, H. H. MOORE, 
OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
EVERETE FRAZAR, GEORGE W. QUINT RD, 
EWALD FLRIT L. R, 
EDWARD LOYD JONES, ‘A. A. RAVEN, 
HORACE GRaY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ‘ais wise copes 1.7%, 3 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 
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insurance Company of New York} 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 





Summary of Assets : 
Par Value. Market Value. 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 


Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1900. 49,614 39 


$12,808,395 95 
Liabilities : 


4, 631,936 41 
$12,808,395 95 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders - $7,631,936 41 & 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MorTON, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS H, LEGGETT, Henry F. Noyes, 
OLIVER S, CARTER, CorngELIus N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, Lucien C, WARNER, x 
DanNIEL A. HEALD, JoHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NorDEN # 
Davip H, MCALPIN, WALTER H. LEwis, GrorGE H. HARTFORD, DUMONT CLARKE, é 
JAMEs B, VAN WOERT, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


THOMAS B. GREENE, \ JOHN H. ges 
AREUNAH M. BuRTIS, 5 5°c*et#ries- ELBRIDGE G, snow, J ‘Presidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, } Assistant Secretaries. 
New is sna a 1900. 


OMAR AHO Te 
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Fifty-second Annual Statement 
—OF THE— 


Penn Mutual Li 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1899, at market 
DNs cnissshehben) Conk eessRoupctneiveranal $33,849,048. 56 


RECEIPfS DURING THE YEAR. 
For Premiums and Annuities. - $7, 684.247 45 





For Interest, €tc.........crccscocccccssecces 1,948,921 85 9,588,169 380 
$43,432,217 86 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death. .............s000eseeeeee 007, 4 50 
Matured Sens and Annuities,. 453,57 4 38 
Surrender Valuer 637, 


ween e eee eeeeeeeeseeeere « 





Total Paid Policy-Holders 


Added to Reserve $3,965,047 05 


$3,30 0,658 00 
=e = Pennsylvania ‘and other 








Miipiobed +> dates dailaechiowes 878 82 
salaries, Meatcai Fees, Office and ae 
ReletUbss |: :webesahvetes 288,103 84 
Commissions to Agents one Rents...... 991,151 84 
Agence and other Expenses............. 3,586 
ising, Printing and Sane lies. 48,188 61 
Office Furn: ture, Maintenance ef Build- 

PEPE cantbepstetas — scGebabeth che cao 100,380 56 5,674,287 61 
Net Asset», Jan. 1,1900 .... $37,757,980 25 
ASSETS. 

City joome,  Remrend and Water Bonds, Bank and 
SE CE, in Svcs bb cévecbenmse« - ose copocesesesce $12,742,267 30 
A, ey Ground Beate (let Liens)............ 14,296.781 99 
Premium Notes, secured by Polici -s BOS. cavvcccsess 1,040,453 23 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc................ 6,775,473 77 

os a and Real Estate, ceded’ under fore- 
Darah ab hdenn uals Sebbminhobns es babankepnevese 2,684,713 48 
Cash 1 in Banks, Trust Companies, and on hand....... 218,320 48 
Net Ledger Assets $37 757 280 25 
Market V: Sloe of Stocks and Bonds over cost........ i 408,705 53 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums............. 684.574 34 
*Interest Due and Accrued, etc................eeeeeee 414,220 70 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1900 $39,460,480 S82 
* Accrued interest on Stocks and Bonds ($102,232.00), aay included in 

Market Value now entered in the above item tu f o the req’ 

of the various Insurance Departments. 


LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims reported, but awaiting 
TOO: 





Tc sues entita Saeaseraetahbaas, 5% $160,709 00 
Reserve at 344 and 4 per cent. to Rein- 
ETI do ccc ercendnacn sutaneeseh4 , She 4 
Surplus on Unreported Policies, etc.. 175,678 
Surplus 344 and 4 per cent. basis........ 4,996,620 2 39,460,480 82 





New Business of the Year; 16,483 


Policies for . . . « ee eee $43,530,871 00 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 
1899, 74,267 Policies for .. 185,528,746 00 


HARRY F. WEST, President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec’t’y and Treas., 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 








Life, Accident, and Health Insurance, 
50th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(Condensed). 


‘Etna Life 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 





January 1, 1900. 


Assets, Jan. I, 1900, . $52,850,209.90 
Legal Reserve, 4% Standard, and all 

claims, . 45,764,084.04 
Special Reserve, in addition to 4% : 

Reserve, 1,644,000.00 


Surplus as to ‘Policyholders, Jan. 1, 

1900, 5,442,215.86 
Payments to Policyholders i in 1899, 5, 955-70 
Premium receipts in 1899, . - Fl123,651.54 
Interest receipts in 1899, 25;395,073.27 
Total receipts in 1899, “ ‘ 9,518,724.75 
Life, Endowment, and Term 

Policies issued and revived in 

1899, 13,212 insuring 24,494,545.00 
Life, Endowment, and Term Insur- 

ance in force Jan. I, 1900, . . 168,4495790 00 
Accident Insurance in force Jan. 1, 

100, é : ‘ 135,807,470.00 


Paid Polieyholders sinee organization, 


$114 593,414.72. 





AETNA LIFE’S °235,"" 
I . 

New Premium Income,. ° j Peng 

Total Premium Income, 701,949-45 


Assets, . 3 ‘. 2,623,279.09 
Life, Term, and Endowment Tnsur- 


ance Issued and Revived, 2,515,361.50 
Life, Term, and Endowment Insur- ' 

ance in force, 11,056,858.00 
Accident and Health Insurance i in 

force, ; - 25,046,350.00 
Number of Policyholders, > i 17,998 


JOHN C. WEBSTER, Manager, 
Life Department, 
Germania Bldg., 62 William St., New York. 


GEORGE C. STERLING, Manager, 
Accident Department. 


W. A. NICOLAY, [lanager, 
Long Isignd Agency, 
Mechanics’ Bank Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


Statement for the Year ending December 31st, 1899 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


_——— 
Received for Premiums ... ue Reba Sass x $44,524,519 22 
From all other Sources SS page a aes ego 14,365,557 99 


DISBURSEMENTS $58,890,077 21 


To Policy-holders for Claims by Death . $15,629,979 43 
To Policy-holders for Sadowwettn: Dividends, ete. .. 10,739,057 12 
For all other Accounts... 2.50 66. cre vee ove 12,228,444 13 


ASSETS $38,597,480 68 


United States Bonds and a Securities... $173,185,461 74 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage _... 74,794,821 63 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities... .. 6,330,000 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies... ins 4,374,636 66 
Real Estate: Company’s 12 Office ‘Buildings, and 


other Properties _... ee aoe 23,186,525 06 
Cash in Banks and Trust Comp oui tie 13,012,455 02 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferre Dicsntiecn, etc. .. ieco ele 6,960,637 41 


LIABILITIES $301,844,537 52 


Policy Lemegy tan ae ake . obs teen’ 40s $251,711,988 61 
Cont t Guarantee Fund ons 47,952,548 91 
Availa le for Authorized Dividends... ge 2,180,000 00 


$301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities in force... ... .. ...1,052,665,211 64 


I have examined the ent ats Statement and fied the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the insurance Departmen CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


SamueEt D, Bascocx utien T. Davies Wituiam Bascock Witiram C. Watney 
RicHarp A. McCurpy HAS. R, HENDERSON Stuyvesant Fisu ‘Wo. ROCKEFELLER 
a C. Hotpen Rurus W. PeckHaM Aue. D. JuituiarD a N. JARvig 
ERMANN C, von Post . Hopart Herrick Cuarves E, Mitter nas. D. Dickey Jr. 
O.tver HARRIMAN m. P. Dixon Wa ter R, GILLETTE En ae T. Gerry 
Ropert OLYPHANT Rosert A. GRANNISS H. WaLTer WEBB A. N. WaTERHOUSE 
Georce F. BAKER Henry H. Rocers Gesorce G. Haven Wituram J. SEWELL 
DupLey OucoTtT no. W. AUCHINCLOsS fpetan IsELIN JR. AMES SPEYER “ 
FREDERIC CROMWELL HEODORE MorForD S. Bowpomn HARLES LANIER 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 


WALTER R. GILLETTE General i Manage 
ISAAC F, LLOYD 2d Vice-President DU BRECK Corresponding Secretary 
WILLIAM J, EASTON Secretary me, cnet KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasu: 
OHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer Ee AMES TIMPSON 2d Assistant Treasurer 
ILLIAM. P, SANDS Cashier DWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK Actua Sarr 
OHN anor . Associate Actuary WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON Associate Actuary 
ae RLES A LER’ Auditor WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
. CLIFFORD FORETSINGER Assistant Auditor HENRY S. BROWN Assistant Comptroller 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 
Mepicat Directors 
ELIAS J. MARSH M, D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE M, D. 
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Bonds and Mortgages 

Real Estate . ° , ° 
Railroad Bonds, (Market Value) . 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value) . 

U. S. Government Bonds, (Market Value) 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued . 
Loans on Collateral Securities 

Loans on Policies 


Premiums Deferred and in course of collection (net) 


Total . ‘ ° 











OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 2d V. P. and Counsel. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 
JACOB E. WARD, Asst Counsel. 


“4 ee aa | med. Directors. 
JOHN K. GORE, Actuary. 
EDWARD GRAY, Asst. Secretary. 
F, H. JOHNSTON, Asst. Actuary. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, Asst. Cashier. 


GEORGE B. SPEER, Sup'’t S. O. Agencies. 
T. C. E, BLANCHARD, Sup'’t Real Estate. 
W. P. WATSON, Asst. Med. Director. 
VALENTINE RIKER, su eciiiaion 

LESLIE P. WARD,) ©"? , 
F.C. BLANCHARD, Supervisor Loan Dep't. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


During 1899 Wrote a Larger Amount of Insurance 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


° $11,638,754 18 
4,731,683 32 
9,650,237 50 
3,193,482 80 

115,000 00 


° ° ° . 2,813,792 89 
° 4 ° ° ° ° . 323,227 68 
‘ one Fadil + 140,000 00 
e ° ° ° ° ° ° 332,908 16 
1,009,673 88 
$33,948,760 41 
RECORD 
ASSETS INCREASED TO OVER 
SURPLUS INCREASED TO OVER 
INCOME INCREASED TO OVER 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS DURING 

PAID POLICY -HOLDERS TO DATE 
POLICIES.IN FORCE INCREASED 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


than 


STATEM 


Reserv 
All otk 
Surplu 


$500,0 


Which is a larger amount than that 
Company confining its opera: 


INSURANCE COMPA 





4, 


The Independent 


; 222,6 00,000 New Insurance 





than Any Other Life Insurance Company in the World. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1900. 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Policies ‘ ‘ ; Re greree ; giants ‘ i" $27,766,455 00 
All other Liabilities . ° . ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ac ake «vx +, 2/869 888.87 
Surplus to Policy-holders ° . : . . . . : : ° - 6,014,422 54 





sas boreal ls eS eal 


Total : - s a 3 ; . ° : . : . - $33,948,760 41 


OF 1899. 





$33,900,000 00 

6,000,000 00 

= = 20,580,000 00 he 
1899, OVER 6,250,000 00 CEN 
OVER = 42,700,000 00 STRENGTH, OF | 
TO OVER: = = 3,500,000 GIBRALTAR#. 


INCREASED TO OVER Ly 


100,000. 


carried by any other Life Insurance ‘a > 
tions to the United States. i 


till A424 Den ill rw rw ON omest fea 
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NY OF AMERICA, Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance 
‘Dec. 31, 1899 . . . . $1,054,416,422.00 
Assurance applied for in 99 237,356,610.00 
{ '{ Examined and Declined . —34,054,'778.00 3 
4 New Assurance Issued . 203,301,832.00 
ee 53,8'78,200.86 
Assets Dec. 31, 1899. . . 280, 191,286.80 
i Assurance Fund 

($216,384,975.00) and all other | 

liabilities ($2,688,834.03) .  219,0'73,809.03 
SSUTPING «og ee GO 61,11'7,4'77.'77 
Paid Policyholders in 1899 24,107,541.44 







JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
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